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Retail  sales  training  is  doubly  difficult  in  these  days  of  personnel 
shortages  and  abnormal  turnover  of  sales  people.  That’s  why  it’s  so 
important  to  feature  factual  identification  material  like  the  Bemberg* 
Certified  Tag. 

This  tag  tells  its  own  complete  selling  story  to  both  the  sales  person 
and  the  consumer.  It  identifies  the  fabric  as  made  of  Bemberg 
rayon  .  .  .  feamred  storewide  in  dresses,  gloves,  lingerie,  negli¬ 
gees,  blouses,  and  scarves.  It  says,  too,  that  the  fabric  has  been 
tested  and  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for  washability  and 
serviceability. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  sales  person  is  experienced, 
the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  is  your  assurance  that  your  mer¬ 
chandise  is  presented  in  its  true  light  to  your  customers. 


■v 


With  the  installation  of  an  IBM  Time  Control 
and  Time  Indicating  System,  all  operations  can 
be  keyed  to  the  same  accurate  time. 

Secondary  clocks  and  connected  time  record¬ 
ing  devices  of  all  types  are  automatically  self- 
regulated  every  hour  by  this  IBM  Master  Time 
Control  unit. 

The  latest  model  of  this  unit  even  provides 


reserve  operating  power  for  use  in  the  event  of 
power  interruptions.  The  unit  also  automatically 
regulates  the  rate  of  the  clock  to  agree  with  the 
frequency  rate  of  the  electrical  supply  used. 

As  an  integral  part  of  an  IBM  Time  Control 
and  Time  Indicating  System,  this  new  unit  auto¬ 
matically  provides  constant,  accurate  time  year 
in  and  year  out. 


ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS  AND  TIME  RECORDERS 
ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
AND  SERVICE  BUREAU  FACILITIES 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  •  PROOF  MACHINES 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  December,  1946,  Volume  28,  No.  12.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  $3.00  per  year  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Entered 
as  second  class  matter,  March  1,  1932,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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The  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  held 
from  January  13  to  January  16,  1947,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York.  It  will  be  a 
meeting  of  counsel  and  preparation — the  last 
full  scale  opportunity  for  retailers  to  get  and 
give  advice  before  they  enter  on  the  year  of  their 
great  testing. 

The  boom  days  are  already  over — the  feverish, 
grabbing,  take^verything  days,  when  any  item 
that  could  be  manufactured  was  snapped  up  and 
spread  on  the  counters — and  sold — as  soon  as  it 
happened  to  be  delivered.  That’s  hnished.  The 
day  of  the  merchandiser  is  on  its  way  back.  Now 
the  retail  executive  of  long  experience  will  test 
his  old  skills  to  find  out  if  they’re  still  working; 
and  the  newcomers,  the  war-made  executives, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  their 
success  does  not  depend  on  a  seller’s  market. 

The  period  that  ends  now,  with  December, 
1946,  has  been  fine  for  the  merchant’s  pocket- 
book  (although  there  are  some  who  will  argue 
even  that  point)  but  it  has  been  hard  on  his 
professional  pride.  Sales  have  broken  every  rec¬ 
ord  in  existence,  but  he  has  been  able  to  take 
no  credit  for  this.  His  failures  too  have  been  out 
of  his  control.  It  has  been  no  more  his  fault 
that  the  customer  found  no  sheets  in  his  store 
than  it  has  been  to  his  credit  that  she  consoled 
herself  by  stopping  at  his  mountainous  display 
of  costume  jewelry  and  buying  an  extravagant 
bracelet. 

The  real  business  of  retailing  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  years.  Retailers  have  been  very  busy 
with  a  lot  of  other  things — with  begging  for 
goods,  any  goods;  with  carrying  out  government 
regulations;  with  processing  an  endless,  trailing 
army  of  transient  employees.  But  not  with  re¬ 
tailing — not  with  the  precise  and  absorbing  sci¬ 
ence  of  predicting  consumer  needs,  of  reporting 
and  interpreting  these  to  the  producer,  and  6n- 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

Monday  Noon,  January  13  12:15  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

CONVENTION  CURTAIN  RAISER 

Open  Forum  Luncheon 
Sponsored  by 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUYING  OFFICES,  INC. 

Speaker:  Dr.  Jules  Backman 
Professor  of  Finance,  New  York  University 

“THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
ON  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION’’ 

We  urge  that  reservations  be  made  in  advance 

Tariff  $3.50 


Monday  Evening,  January  13  8:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

OPENING  SESSION 

“DYNAMIC  DISTRIBUTION  IN  A 
FREE  ECONOMY’’ 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn  and  President,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

President's  Address 

Foundations  of  a  Free  Economy 
HENRY  HAZLITT,  dissociate 

“Newsweek”,  and  author  of  “Economics  in  One  Lesson” 

Fundamentals  of  Management 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America's  Stake  in  World  Trade 

PHILIP  D.  REED,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
General  Electric  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

(Program  continued  on  page  10) 
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Tuesday  Morning,  January  14  10:00  A.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYEE  HOURS 
AND  STORE  OPEN  SCHEDULES 

Chairman:  L.  S.  BITNER 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Case  For  — 

A — The  6-day  store  open  and  6-day  employee  week 
FRED  M.  LEE,  General  Manager 
John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City 

B — The  6-day  store  and  5-day  employee  week 
F.  W.  ALDRED,  President 
Cladding's,  Providence 

C — The  5-day  store  open  and  5-day  employee  week 

(Speaker  to  lie  announced) 

Panel  Discussion  Members 

In  addition  to  above  speakers  — 

GEORGE  J.  KYTE,  G.  Fox  &  Co..  Hartford 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR.,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore 

MAX  GOODMAN,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas 

JEROME  F.  BERNOUDY,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bamey, 
Inc.,  St  Louis 
and  others. 


Georgian  Room  10:00  A.M. 

CYCLE  BILLING  CLINIC 

Chairman:  CHARLES  H.  DICKEN,  Manager,  Charge  Sales, 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Panel  Members  — 

C.  N.  CHILD,  Credit  Manager 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

RICHARD  A.  HERRICK,  Credit  Manager 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

DEAN  ASHBY,  Credit  Manager 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,*  Omaha,  Nebr. 

W.  L.  PICKERING,  Controller 
Arnold  Constable  &  Ca,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL  W.  GELETTE,  Office  Manager 
New  Bedford  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  14  10:00  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

PIECE  GOODS  SESSION 

Chairman:  NAT  APPELBAUM,  National  Department  Stores, 
New  York,  Chairman,  NRDGA  Piece  Goods  Croup 

‘Market  Information  — 

Cottons:  ELLIS  WILNER,  President 
Henry  Glass  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rayons:  STANLEY  B.  HUNT,  Editor,  Rayon  Organon, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Broader  View  of  Textiles 

HARRY  REIMER,  Editor 

Daily  News  Record,  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York 

Selling  —  How? 

A  sales  demonstration  by  students  of  retailing. 
DOROTHY  THOMAS,  Director  of  Retail  Courses, 
Adelphi  College  and  Harcum  Jr.  College 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  14  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  OF  FASHION 
IN  AMERICA 

Chairman:  J.  PARK  WOODS,  Ready-to-Wear  Merchandise 
Manager.  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group 

SPRING  FASHION  PRESENTATION 

Under  the  Direction  of 

VEE  RAFDAL,  Fashion  Director 

Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  cooperation  with 
RUTH  WALTZ,  Advertising  Manager 
Milgrim’s,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BERNICE  G.  CHAMBERS,  Assistant  Professor 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 

Leading  Fashion  Magazines 

Will  Interpret  Significant  Spring  Fashion  Trends  for  — 
DAYTIME,  AFTERNOON.  EVENING, 
SPORTSWEAR,  TRAVEL,  LEISURE 
In 

WOMEN’S.  MISSES,  JUNIOR. 
TEEN-AGE,  CHILDREN’S  GARMENTS 

Comments  — 

Costumes  selected  will  be  described  from  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  point  of  view  by  Miss  Rafdal,  as  each  gown  is 
shown  on  a  model. 


ally  presenting  to  the  customer  the  exact  mer¬ 
chandise  she  wants,  when  she  wants  it,  at  the 
price  she  is  prepared  to  pay.  Retailing  in  this 
sense  has  not  been  practiced  lately.  It  is  no  fault 
of  retailers,  but  the  tools  of  the  trade  have  grown 
very  rusty.  Now  the  men  and  women  who  are  in 
this  business  because  they  love  it  are  sharpening 
the  tools  again,  shining  them  up,  and  getting 
back  to  their  real  job— -the  job  of  purchasing 
agent  for  the  American  consumer. 

The  program  of  the  36th  Convention  has  been 
created  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  The  theme 
— “Dynamic  Distribution  in  a  Free  Economy” — 


expresses  the  belief  that  the  initiative  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  process  must  be  assumed  by  retailers 
again  without  delay.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  war-created  habit  of  taking  whatever  comes 
along  and  handing  it  on  to  the  customer  will  not 
serve  any  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  just  to 
reject  unwanted  merchandise  is  to  do  only  half 
the  job.  The  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  consumer’s  purchasing  agent.  For 
the  good  of  the  whole  economy  the  retailer  must 
do  his  best  to  see  that  the  production  of  what 
the  customer  does  not  want  is  stopped  at  its 
source,  before  irreparable  waste  occurs,  and  that 
every  manufacturing  facility  is  turned  into  the 
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Tues«lay  Afternoon,  January  14  2:00  P.M. 

Georgian  Room 

EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Chairman:  B.  W.  ELSOM,  Supt.  of  Personnel  and  Service 

Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  and  Chairman, 
NRDGA  Personnel  Croup 

How  to  Select  Them 

“Practical  Testing  to  Improve  Selection  and  Placement” 

MARION  W,  RICHARDSON 

Richardson,  Bellows,  Henry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

How  to  Keep  Them 

“On-the-Job  Orientation  that  Minimizes  Labor  Turnover” 
JOHN  T.  BOBBITT,  Divisional  Operating  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 

How  to  Reward  Them 

“Employee  Ratings  and  Reviews” 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 


Keystone  Room  2:00  P.M. 

IMPROVING  PRODUCTION  TO  MEET 
INCREASING  EXPENSES 

Chairman:  C.  H.  McCAIN,  Vice-President 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  and 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Store  Management  Group 

Modern  Store  Ixiyout  to  Increase  Worker  Efficiency 
H.  K.  STEVENSON 
Taussig  Flesch  &  Associates,  Chicago 

Centralizing  Services  in  Store  Warehouse 

R.  V.  MONTGOMERY,  General  Superintendent 
Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria 

Prepacking  that  Stimulates  Sales 

RITA  G.  MACINTOSH,  Merchandise  Consultant 
Container  Corporation  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Discussion 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  14  6:30  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

SMALLER  STORES  DINNER  MEETING 

Chairman:  DICK  EDWARDS,  Partner 

J.  C.  Bright  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  pnd  Vice  Chairman, 
Smaller  Stores  Division 

1947  —  Danger  Ahead  —  Are  the  Days  of  the 
Independent  Numbered? 

JOSEPH  MEEK,  President 

Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associations,  Chicago,  III. 
1947  —  Major  Merchandising  Problems  Ahead 

Panel:  LEW  HAHN,  Moderator 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  President 

John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  General  Manager 

Ivey’s,  Inc.,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

MILTON  GREENEBAUM,  Vice  President 

Felix  Lilienthal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SENATOR  J.  T.  MILLIKEN 
J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 
MYRON  SILBERT,  Vice-President 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Open  Forum  Discussion 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  15  10:00  A.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

TRAINING  FOR  BETTER  SELLING  AND  SERVICE 

Chairman:  MRS.  CAROLYN  ELY,  Training  Supervisor 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Veteran  Re-employment  — 

What  We  Anticipated  and  What  We  Have  Found 
HARRY  HOGAN,  Personnel  Director 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Supervisory  Training  —  How,  Why,  and  Follow-up 
ARTHUR  B.  WOODARD,  President 
Woodard  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Approach  to  Training 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH,  Personnel  Director 
Miller  and  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

With  Clinic  Demonstration  of  “Better  Selling” 

A.  P.  DODGE,  Sales  Training  Consultant 
Richmond,  Va. 


channels  where  consumer  needs  are  greatest. 

Obviously,  the  over-all  assignment  that  retail¬ 
ing  must  cope  with  in  the  coming  year  has  two 
main  phases:  (1)  Sound  merchandising,  that  will 
keep  any  corrective  decline  in  volume  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  rout;  (2)  Operating  efficiency  that  will 
offset  high  expenses.  The  convention’s  opening 
session  will  cover  the  broad  prospects  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  retail  volume  in  the  year  1947,  and  re¬ 
state  the  principles  of  sound  store  management 
that  will  be  essential  to  guide  retailing  back  to 
normal. 

In  mid-week  a  session  sponsored  by  the  Mer¬ 


chandising  Division  will  discuss  the  steps  that 
merchandisers  and  management  should  take  to 
maintain  volume  as  steady  as  possible.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  discussions  promises  to  be 
that  on  training  buyers  out  of  the  unorthodox 
habits  they  have  acquired  in  the  long  seller’s 
market. 

Every  line  on  the  convention  program  shows 
that  retailers  regard  improved  service  for  their 
customers  as  the  big  job  to  be  accomplished  in 
1947.  One  of  the  most  hotly-discussed  subjects 
of  the  day  is  the  five-day  store  week.  Is  the  cus¬ 
tomer  better  served  by  finding  the  store  open  on 
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Wednesday  Morning.  January  15  10:00  A.M. 

Georgian  Room 

JOB  ANALYSIS  AND  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

Chairman:  C.  H.  McCAlN,  Vice-President 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman, 
NRDCA  Store  Management  Croup 

Our  Experience  With  Collective  Job  Descriptions 
F.  O.  GOERLITZ,  Managing  Director 
Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Association 

Putting  Job  Analysis  to  Work 

ROBERT  F.  JENISTA,  Store  Manager 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 

WhcU  WAS  Good  Customer  Service? 

J.  N.  McFEE,  Store  Manager 
Hutzler  Bros.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Keystone  Room  10:00  A.M. 

WHAT’S  NEW  IN  SALES  PROMOTION 

Chairman:  ALAN  A.  WELLS,  Publicity  Director 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division 
What’s  New  in  Newspapers 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  NRDCA  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Elxecutives’  Association. 

Chairman:  B.  LEWIS  POSEN,  Publicity  Director 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Sales  Promotion  Director 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DAVID  ARONS,  Publicity  Director 
Cimhel  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

JAMES  W.  PETTY,  JR.,  Publicity  Director 
The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FRANKLIN  ARCHER,  Advertising  Manager 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

And  a  cooperating  committee  representing  the  newspapers 

Newspaper  Services  to  Retailers 

JOHN  GIESSEN,  Bureau  of  Advertising 

What’s  New  in  Radio 

A  presentation  of  the  JOSKE  RADIO  STUDY 

JAMES  H.  KEENAN,  Vice-President 
in  Charge  of  Sales  Promotion,  Joske’s  of  Texas 
WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  Sales  Manager 
Sihley,  Lindsay  &  Cuit»  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WALT  DENNIS,  Radio  and  Television  Director 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 
FRANK  E.  PELLEGRIN.  Dir.  of  Broadcast  Advertising 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Washington.  D.  C, 
MISS  LEE  HART,  Asst.  Dir.  of  Broadcast  Advertising 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Washington,  D.  C 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  15  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Chairman:  THEODORE  W.  KHEEL,  Deputy  Director 
Division  of  Labor  Relations,  City  of  New  York 

A  general  symposium  on  current  employee  relations 
problems.  No  open  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Why  Employees  Seek  Outside  Leadership 
GEORGE  G.  KIRSTEIN,  President 
Management-Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  New  York 

Labor  s  Place  in  the  Market  Ahead 

LEO  WOLMAN,  Professor  of  Economics 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

Free  Speech  and  Management’s  Rights 
ERNEST  S.  BALLARD,  Attorney 
Chicago,  IlL 

The  Case  for  Collective  Bargaining  by  Management 
EDGAR  J.  KAUFMANN,  President 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Georgian  Room  2:00  P.M. 

ESSENTIALS  TO 

SUCCESSFUL  READY-TO-WEAR  OPERATIONS 

Chairman:  J.  PARK  WOODS.  Divisional  Merchandise  Mgr. 

Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group 

The  New  Buyers’  Market  and  Planning  for  Spring 
a — Resumption  of  normal  buying  methods 
b — Return  of  buyers’  markets 
c — Return  of  stock  control  records 

MAURICE  SPECTOR,  President 
The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Timing  Peak  Stocks  to  Customer  Demand 
CLAY  MYERS,  President 
John  G.  Meyers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

How  Will  Fashions  Be  Originated,  Promoted,  Sold? 
JANE  ENGEL,  President 
“Jane  Engel”,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Can  Workrooms  Be  Made  Profitable? 

FRANK  L.  LUNDY,  Manager 

Retail  Manufacturing  Division,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


every  weekday  or  better  served  by  the  economies 
achieved  in  a  five-day  operation?  Or  is  there 
economy  in  a  five-day  operation?  Does  a  six-day 
open  week  offer  enough  advantages  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  so  that  it  should  be  maintained  even 
with  a  five-day  employee  work  week?  Store  heads 
from  all  over  the  country  will  report  on  their 
various  experiences,  as  a  guide  to  other  stores 
faced  with  this  decision. 

The  five-day  versus  the  six-day  week  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  increasing  service 
efficiency  in  a  period  whemthe  current  abnormal 
sales  volume  is  expected  to  decline  while  ex¬ 
penses  continue  at  a  record  high.  How  can  re¬ 


tailing  increase  its  efficiency  enough  to  offset 
high  costs?  For  example,  how  can  the  greatest 
possible  returns  be  achieved  from  the  store’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  personnel,  with  equal  justice  to  the 
store  and  its  employees? 

So  important  is  this  subject  that  five  full 
sessions  are  scheduled  for  the  discussion  of  its 
various  phases.  There  will  be  sessions  devoted 
to  the  newest  and  most  successful  hiring,  train¬ 
ing  and  compensation  plans.  Job  analysis  and 
evaluation,  with  which  a  handful  of  progressive 
stores  have  been  experimenting  recently,  will  be 
thoroughly  explored.  And  the  subject  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  will  be  examined  in  the  session 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  15  2:00  P.M. 

Keystone  lloom 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  SALES  PROMOTION  —  (Confd) 

Chairman:  ALAN  A.  WF'LLS,  Publicity  Director 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Chairman,  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division 

What's  New  in  Display 

A  dramatic  presentation  of  the  findings  of  the  “Display 
Project"  lieing  conducted  by  the  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University  and  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Chairman:  ARTHUR  SEE,  Publicity  Director 
Saks — 34th  Street,  New  York 
HOWARD  M.  COWEE 
New  York  University  School  of  Retailing 
CARL  V.  HAECKER,  Display  Director 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York 
.  .  .  and  a  panel  of  the  Display  Committee. 

What's  New  in  Public  Relations 

A  panel  discussion  on  how  to  make  friends  for  your 
store  by  leading  public  relations  authorities. 
Moderator:  JOHN  MAPES,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  N.  Y. 

What's  New  in  Training  Advertising  Personnel 

JOHN  J.  McCarthy,  Director,  Central  Training  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Cimliel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What's  New  With  You 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  15  8:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

MAINTAINING  VOLUME 
AND  MAKING  A  PROFIT  IN  1947 

Chairman:  W.  B.  PIRTLE 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  and  Chairman 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division 

Retraining  Our  Buyers 

JOSEPH  DYE,  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Merchandising  Half  a  Million 
WADE  McCARGO,  Preddent 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Insuring  Your  Future 

What  should  you  do  to  insure  your  business  future? 
E.  H.  SCULL,  President 
E.  If.  Scull  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Trend  of  Retail  Business  this  Spring  Season 
a — What  about  sales  volume  this  Spring? 
b — Should  we  look  for  a  set-back  in  business,  and 
how  soon? 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  15  8:00  P.M. 

Georgian  Room 
SMALLER  STORES  CLINIC 
Chairman:  MARVIN  ORECK,  Chairman,  NRDGA 
Smaller  Stores  Division 

1947  —  The  ABC's  of  Achieving  Labor  Management 
Cooperation  , 

GLENN  GARDINER,  Vice  President 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co.,  and  President,  New  Jersey 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Passaic,  New  Jersey 

1947  —  Capital  —  Fixed  and  W orking  —  A  Method 
for  Its  Conservation  and  Intelligent  Use  by  Man¬ 
agement 

HARRY  CHALFIN,  Partner 
James  W.  Eadie  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1947  —  Personnel  Training  at  a  Moderate  Cost 

Panel  Discussion  by  State  Supervisors  of  Distributive 
Education,  including  MISS  LOUISE  BERNARD,  M. 
A.  BROWNING,  MISS  MARGUERITE  LOOS,  and 
J.  R.  WOMMACK. 

Open  Forum  Discussion  on  Fire  Insurance 
and  Other  Problems 

Discussion  Leader:  CLARE  R.  SPERRY,  President 
J.  B.  Sperry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 


Thursday  Morning,  January  16  10:00  A.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 
MUTUAL  BENEFITS 
OF  INTER-TRADE  COOPERATION 

Chairman:  IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Vice-President 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Chairman, 
NRDGA  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
What  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  is  Doing  — 

1.  — on  the  Discount  Controversy 

2.  — on  the  proposed  Standard  Order  Form 

3.  — on  the  campaign  for  Shorter  Deliveries 
Report  of  IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Chairman 

How  Two  of  Our  Problems  Look  to  Our  Counsel 

1 —  Blank  Check  Buying  and  Escalator  Clauses 

2 —  Outlook  on  the  Wool  Labeling  Problem 
HYMAN  1.  nSCHBACH,  General  Counsel 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Merchandising  Branded  Lines 
E.  P.  SIMMONS,  President 
Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Adapting  Buyers'  Experience 
to  Buyers'  Market  Conditions 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  Vice  President  and  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  speaker  will  be  supported  by 
a  discussion  panel  of  merchandise  managers,  also 
executives  from  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 


{Program  continued  on  page  50) 


called  “Employee  Relations,”  when  unpreju¬ 
diced  experts  in  the  field  will  present  the  issues 
at  stake  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting  them, 
foi  managment  and  employee  alike. 

How  much  mechanization  is  possible  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store;  how  far  can  it  be  carried  to  improve 
production  and  thus  offset  increasing  expenses? 
How  does  an  architect  go  about  planning  a  store 
layout  so  that  worker  efficiency  is  increased?  A 
session  sponsored  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  will  air  the  latest  thinking  in  this  field. 

Retailers  expect  in  1947  to  find  themselves 
actually  in  competition  again  for  customers. 
And  so,  with  a  feeling  that  things  are  really 


getting  back  to  where  they  should  be,  stores  are 
preparing  for  a  great  revival  of  sales  promotion. 
Sales  promotion  men  will  meet  all  day  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  convention  week  to  hear  about  the 
latest  developments  in  this  field.  The  air  of  a 
Sales  Promotion  Division  meeting  is  always 
likely  to  be  colored  a  pale  purple  with  challen¬ 
ges,  home  truths,  and  bon  mots,  and  this  year’s 
session  will  probably  run  a  little  better  than 
true-to-form.  For  one  thing,  public  relations, 
that  subject  so  often  treated  with  non-committal 
respect,  will  now  be  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  by  advertising  men,  who  are  the  experts. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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BUILDING  REAR- 


ORE- 


By  ERNEST  A.  DENCH  L—  — ' 

For  the  smaller  store,  a  catalogue  of  advic^|H^H 
on  how  to  liven  up  dead  selling  areaH 
make  every  inch  of  space  produce.  H  ^ 

Existing  retail  stores  are  narrow  butjoii^bjc  aguP 
but  short,  and  all  the  intermediajil^inrM^ns^ 
The  owners  of  such  stores  desire  Vgjincrease 
traffic  to  the  farthest  points  inward,  JWest  nut  do 
crack  is,  unquestionably,  the  narrojjSinAlong  store. 
Customers  and  visitors  never  really ^^v^fl^rice  to  cir¬ 
culate.  They  get  in  each  others'  nair,^4  saying 
goes.  There  is  less  impulse  buying  in  tMis  type  of  store 
than  any  other  type,  for  the  good  and  simple  reason 
that,  in  busy  periods,  shoppers  sense  they  should  quickly 
buy  their  intended  needs,  to  make  room  for  others  who 
jostle  them  at  the  counters  surrounding  the  main 
entrance  and  exit. 

Coaxing  Them  Along.  Buses  and  street  cars  have  this 
problem  at  morning  and  evening  rush  hours,  but  the 
operators  of  these  vehicles  command  passengers  to 
“move  to  the  rear.”  Sometimes  the  command  is  pref¬ 
aced  with  the  word  “please.”  Retailers  cannot  com¬ 
mand;  they  can  only  suggest.  To  do  this  they  use  silent 
influencers,  mostly  visual.  Here  are  some  successful 
instances  of  lessening  front-of-the-store  congestion; 

The  proprietor  of  one  narrow  but  long  store  experi¬ 
enced  a  freer  inward  traffic  movement  when  he  shifted 
two  major  departments  from  the  front  to  near  the  rear. 

Proper  floor  treatment  made  a  store  with  a  narrow 
"mouth”  and  a  long  “body”  appear  square.  Linoleum 
with  an  inset  design  accomplished  this  illusion.  The 
linoleum  on  the  floor  has  wide  horizontal  bands  of  red, 
bordered  with  narrow  bands  of  white  at  about  twelve 
feet  apart.  The  main  linoleum  color  is  gray. 

One  store  has  an  overhanging  sign  in  the  vestibule, 
reading,  “Footsteps  to  Good  Buys.”  It  lures  the  shopf>er 
inside  the  door,  from  which  point  onward  she  finds 
the  floor  covering  studded  with  realistic  painted  repli¬ 
cas  of  human  footprints  at  striding  distances  apart. 
She  develops  a  detective-consciousness  as  she  makes  her 
gradual  way  through  the  store.  The  footprints  end  near 
the  rear  alongside  a  group  of  display  tables,  each  with 
its  array  of  bargains.  Another  store  uses  painted  arrows. 

Removing  Obstacles.  Some  operators  of  medium  wide 
or  truly  wide  stores  bring  about  a  bottleneck  down 
front  by  too  narrow  aisles.  Far  better  to  eliminate  one 
or  more  of  the  aisles  to  make  the  remaining  aisles  corre¬ 
spondingly  wider.  The  minimum  width  for  a  free-mov¬ 
ing  aisle  is  3^  feet. 

An  alternative  set-up  is  to  make  the  far  left  aisles 
wider  than  the  far  right  aisle.  Some  shoppers  will  turn 
to  the  right  regardless  of  its  being  narrow;  other  shop¬ 
pers  will  swing  to  the  left  because  they  discern  a  wider 
and  not-so-well-patronized  passageway. 

H.  T.  Williams  is  an  architect.  He  has  observed,  in 
the  planning  of  store  interiors,  how  the  obvious  is  often 
overlooked.  He  finds  traffic  congestion  created  by  island 


’imi  s  stationed  to  parallel  the' 
Jsla  id  uniik  arrangedatJfigftr; 


Ir  made  ti 


tl 


^ill  pr^Hd^£\£ryM^Jnk'liw^ore'wfl|i)  >ng 
tab  rea(/^[|avoi2iWr^ 

A  na^^BailjjLe/tise^^li  ^^seming'^uTd^lers  with 
Utoi yu^VjfKrion  plaiW^ipeflirsconvincingly  in  favor 
\>f  qfyjiffdfnisize,  with  the  length,  height 

and  wraHijefftluave  to  selling.  Says  this  advertiser: 
"...  A  single  table  cannot  be  a  well-balanced  selling 
unit.  Selling  tables  become  selling  islands  when  two  or 
more  tables  are  butted  together.  They  give  maximum 
selling  surface  in  a  compact  area  ,  .  .  Islands  become 
selling  units  when  they’re  accessible  to  customers,  not 
from  just  one  side  like  counters,  but  from  all  four  sides. 

.  .  .  Customer  and  salesf)erson  stand  side  by  side— go 
from  island  to  island  as  the  salesperson  points  out 
special  values.  They  ‘shop’  together— or  customers  may 
browse  alone  .  .  .” 

Cross  aisles  assist  the  traffic  flow.  Not  only  do  they  do 
so  in  providing  more  space  for  shoppers  to  explore,  but 
also  for  helping  their  desire  to  browse.  One  store  made 
a  wise  move  in  having  cross  aisles  at  distances  of  from 
20  to  30  feet. 

SHORTLY  before  the  war,  one  merchant  built  a 
mammoth  one-story  structure.  His  desire  for  a  “big” 
store  led  him  into  the  common  error  of  excessive  length. 
When  he  found  business  not  up  to  his  expectations,  he 
delved  into  the  cause.  He  learned  that  stores  witli  a 
depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet,  which,  with  four  aisles 
totaled  400  to  800  feet  (or  double  that  if  the  complete 
round-trip  in  and  out  circuit  was  made  on  foot  by 
energetic  shoppers) ,  caused  most  people  to  turn  back 
after  traversing  from  50  to  75  feet. 

A  supplementary  discovery  was  the  shopjjer’s  tenden¬ 
cy  to  make  turns  at  intervals  of  20  feet.  This  human 
quirk  is,  in  all  probability,  the  ageless  natural  desire  to 
see  what  is  around  the  next  bend.  The  well-planned 
modern  store  provides  cross  aisles,  and  also  aisles  with 
several  types  of  display  fixtures,  be  they  tables,  bins  or 
counter  spots,  to  keep  consumer  interest  keyed  to  a  high 
pitch. 

Curved  Floor  Layouts.  The  streamlined  postwar  store’s 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  shopjjer’s  natural  desire 
to  make  turns,  is  a  curved  layout.  There  is  a  graceful 
merging  of  the  two  sides  of  the  store  at  the  rear.  This 
tends  to  make  rearward  steps  almost  automatic,  p;u:tly 
because  the  curving  counters  greatly  increase  each  sec¬ 
tion’s  visibility  from  any  point  on  the  floor. 

typical  streamlined  store  recently  ojjened  deviates 
entirely  from  the  strictly  formal  straight-upj-and-down 
aisles  format.  It  is  instead  a  zig-zagged  promenade- 
curving  lines  leading  to  display  sjjots,  which  are  accent¬ 
uated  at  intervals  with  color  lighting  effects.  A  true 
horseshoe  bend  characterizes  the  rear  turning  around 
jjoint. 

Another  newly-ojjened  streamlined  store  with  a  curv- 
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Tng  intenorcjiiiWTer  the  display-seUijjg-^crvicing  to  the 
rii;iUh*tTl^'^e,%^ere  thereju:*rsK^case  counter  units. 
As  an  inward  (^ec<jy<*'t!ie  cases  nearest  the  entrance 
contain  tjig,J«g!i^t-priced  goods.  The  person  shop- 
ping^iwf'^idow  specials  or  other  low  or  medium  priced 
■'guods  has  to  go  farther  inward  to  find  them.  After 
makin^iieh-fuitthases,  curiosity  or  the  exploring  in¬ 
stinct  guides  her  feet  lyjrseshoe  bend  at  the 

rear,  thence  out  again  via  the  lefriTamit'  sidfi,  Here, 
built  into  the  walls,  are  illuminated  shadow  lx)xes  to 
invite  lingering,  since  they  artistically  display  giftwares 
as  reminders  of  birthdays,  anniversaries  and  other 
special  occasions. 


Stuck  in  the  Way.  “What  do  I  care  if  people  turn  back 
20  or  so  feet  from  inside  the  door?”  explosively  com¬ 
mented  one  retailer.  “I’ve  got  most  of  my  goods  on 
show  within  this  20  feet  inward  area.  That’s  the  hot 
selling  spKjt.’’ 

Unfortunately,  he  was  not  around  when  we  over¬ 
heard  the  comment  of  a  woman  as  she  rejoined  her 
husband  outside  the  store.  Said  she:  “I  dislike  the  junky 
way  they  show  their  merchandise;  it’s  hard  to  pick  out 
anything  you  want.’’ 

Frankly,  the  store  is  a  mess.  Employees  constantly 
get  in  one  another’s  way,  and  also  barge  into  customers, 
“brushing”  them  with  armfuls  of  merchandise  carried 
from  shipments  just  received. 

The  aisle  displays  are  way  beyond  the  normal  eye 
level.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  encroach  on  narrow 
aisles,  where  they  are  susceptible  to  being  knocked  over 
and  damaged. 


If  any  shoppers  do  eventually  reach  the  rear,  it  is  a 
perilous  trip,  with  the  possibility  of  tripping  over  empty 
cartons  on  the  floor,  or  being  run  down  by  the  stock 
boy’s  hand  cart! 

This  retailer,  in  his  zeal  to  do  all  his  selling  in  the 
first  20  feet  inward,  has  failed  to  distinguish  between 
display  stocks  and  storage  stocks.  The  conflict  between 
display  stocks  and  storage  stocks  need  not  exist  if  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  are  made  for  the  proper  segregation 
of  both.  One  efficient  method  is  by  the  use  of  display 
fixtures  with  out-of-sight  (or  almost  so)  storage  space. 

.A.  new  stock  storage  technique  developed  by  one  far- 
seeing  manufacturer  as  a  service  to  his  dealers,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  widespread  adaptation. 

Two  large  stores  volunteered  for  tests  of  storage  draw¬ 
ers  designed  and  constructed  to  contain  the  maximum 
amounts  of  stock.  Not  a  single  inch  of  space  is  wasted. 
These  “guinea  pig”  retailers  repmrt  a  stock  storage 
capacity  increase  of  from  25  to  50  feet  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  containing  the  custom-made  drawers.  Of  course, 
the  efficiency  of  this  method  depends  on  a  single-line 


stock  of  items  of  uniform  size  and  shape. 

Another  efficient  way  of  keeping  reserve  stock  hidden 
from  browsing  shoppers  has  the  dual  ad\antage  of  be¬ 
ing  easily  and  quickly  accessible  to  the  store  force.  This 
store  has  a  wider  floor  area  than  is  apparent  to  the 
visitor.  The  entire  left-hand  side  wall  consists,  in 
reality,  of  two  walls,  each  six  feet  apart.  Sandwiched 
inside  these  two  walls  is  a  walkway,  2i/^  feet  wide.  The 
remaining  3i/2  feet  is  for  shelving,  on  which  reserve 
stocks  to  fit  such  dimensions  are  systematically  stored. 
The  private  entrance  of  the  “cavity”  is  by  a  door  near 
ihe  rear. 

A  retailer  we  know  quite  well  has  an  alteration  com¬ 
plex.  Every  week  finds  him  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
improving  his  store  interior  arrangement.  He  claims 
it  prevents  him  from  getting  into  a  groove.  Recently  he 
Ijecame  out  and  out  disgusted  with  the  back  part  of  his 
store.  He  had,  much  against  his  better  judgment,  been 
obliged  to  use  it  as  a  stockroom.  You  see,  a  river  flows 
not  very  far  back  from  his  store  building.  Every  time 
the  river  goes  on  the  rampage,  he  has  a  flooded  cellar. 
After  repeated  pumpings  and  bailings,  he  observed 
that  the  water,  when  at  its  highest,  never  rose  more  than 
14  inches  above  the  cellar  floor;  often  much  less.  “Why 
don’t  I  utilize  this  immune  upper  level  with  shelving, 
and  transfer  the  stock  there  in  a  more  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment?”  he  reasoned.  To  reason  for  this  man  was  to 
act,  so  today’s  happy  ending  is  the  rear  of  his  store 
decked  out  with  attractive  and  frequently  changed  dis¬ 
plays.  They  have  increased  shopping  interest  in  this 
once-neglected  part  of  his  store. 

Keeping  Displays  Visible.  The  designer  of  a  model 
store  for  a  national  advertiser  discovered  by  rummaging 
around  actual  stores  for  potential  improvements,  that 
salespeople  did  a  lot  of  their  “paper”  work  right  on  top 
of  the  glass  counter  cases.  Shoppters  standing  nearby  or 
those  about  to  pass  these  locations  had  their  view  ob¬ 
scured  of  the  merchandise  displayed  therein.  This  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  impulse  sales. 

The  designer’s  problem  was  to  get  the  salespeople 
out  of  the  habit  of  writing  sales  slips  and  doing  other 
paper  work  at  these  visibility  high  sp>ots.  He  solved  the 
problem  to  some  extent  (but  not  altogether)  by  pro¬ 
viding  “office”  space  on  a  stained  wooden  counter  ledge 
projecting  from  the  wall  showcases.  This  ledge  con¬ 
tained  the  pads  of  sales  slips  and  other  writing  materi¬ 
als,  to  induce  each  salesperson  to  use  them  there. 

ONE  retailer  has  discovered  that  if  you  get  people  as 
far  as  the  physical  center  of  the  store,  half  the 
battle  of  rearward  traffic  is  won.  As  a  decoy,  he  uses 
what  he  dubs  a  “Trading  Post.”  This  is  a  pillar.  How¬ 
ever,  unlike  other  pillars  in  the  store,  this  one  is  painted 
a  vivid  yellow  for  visibility.  Attached  to  it  at  the  right 
reading  height  is  a  bulletin  board,  on  which  notices 
of  the  communty’s  wants  are  exhibited.  Anybody  with 
something  to  sell,  buy  or  swap  may  post  a  notice  here. 
Not  only  does  it  get  the  traffic,  but  the  service  produces 
goodwill  for  the  store.  When  people  are  waiting  to  peek 
at  the  board  in  busy  periods,  often  they  wander  beyond 
—and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  years,  saunter  among 
the  rearward  merchandise  exhibits. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Ever-Changing  Interest.  To  achieve  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  from  visibility,  the  modern  or  modernized 
store  must  be  designed  like  a  play  or  fiction  story- 
one  incident  or  situation  creating  the  urge  to  see  or  read 
until  the  last  act  or  chapter.  This  is  the  playright’s  or 
author’s  trick  of  leading  up  to  the  grand  climax.  Now, 
in  so  many  existing  stores,  this  grand  climax,  supposed 
to  be  present  at  the  rear,  turns  out  to  be  a  damp  squib. 
Disillusioned,  the  shopper  makes  a  mental  resolution 
right  then  and  there  not  to  venture  this  far  again  in  the 
same  store. 

Store  interior  layout  changes  should  be  made  more 
often  at  the  rear  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  physical  effort 
to  some  people  to  delve  that  deeply  into  the  “innards” 
of  a  store,  so  an  ever-changing  incentive  helps  to  break 
down  such  resistance.  The  rear  set-up,  just  like  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  curtain  on  the  third  (and  last)  act  of  a  stage 
play,  needs  to  be  the  grand  climax  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  exposition. 


An  independent  store  given  over  to  open  display  ex¬ 
pedites  the  completion  of  purchases  made  in  the  front 
part  of  the  store  at  busy  times.  A  large  sign  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  foreground  location  promises— 

“QUICK  SERVICE— Take  any  article  to  the 
special  desk  at  the  rear  for  payment  and 
wrapping.” 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  customer  starts  her 
journey  carrying  one  item  and  winds  up  with  several 
by  the  time  she  reaches  the  special  desk. 

In  some  stores  the  customer,  regardless  of  where  she 
makes  her  purchase,  is  required  to  take  the  sales  slip  to 
a  central  cashier’s  desk,  and  return  the  receipted  slip  to 
the  department  in  exchange  for  the  wrapped  package. 

Obviously,  the  farther  back  in  the  store  the  central 
cashier’s  desk  is  located,  the  more  displays  the  customer 
sees  enroute.  ' 


Salespeople  Can  Help.  In  one  store  every  salesperson, 
regardless  of  station,  is  encouraged  to  foster  a  rearward 
consciousness  among  customers.  Each  day,  at  the  rear 
of  the  store,  is  a  “clean-out”  table  of  some  slow  seller  , 
on  a  self-service  basis.  On  all  such  sales  made  each 
salesperson  receives  a  small  “spiff,”  divided  on  an  equit¬ 
able  basis,  and  paid  monthly.  Without  any  coaching 
from  the  boss,  every  salesperson  now  says  to  a  customer 
in  a  casual  tone:  “Have  you  looked  over  our  bargain 
table  at  the  rear  right?”  Afraid  she  might  be  missing 
something  good,  the  thrifty  shopper— and  her  number 
is  legion— walks  over  to  the  designated  spot. 

A  bit  of  showmanship  on  the  part  of  the  management 
of  another  store  enables  each  salesperson  to  relay  the 
story  with  ease  and  effectiveness.  This  store  owns  a 
pushcart  of  the  simple  peddler’s  type,  gayly-painted. 
Each  day  this  vehicle  is  pulled  into  some  desirable 
from  center  to  far  rear  location;  never  the  same  sf)ot 
twice  in  succession.  The  merchandise  on  the  pushcart  is 
also  changed  from  day  to  day.  Usually  some  item 
appropriate  for  the  season*  or  timely  event,  or  the  pre¬ 
vailing  weather,  is  featured  at  a  low  price. 

Encouraged  by  a  “spiff,”  any  salesperson  down  front 
will,  in  a  tone  which  conveys  she  has  something  of  im¬ 
portance  to  announce,  suggest  to  the  customer  that 
“You  ought  to  look  over  our  pushcart  display.”  Her 
curiosity  aroused,  the  new  customer  will  ask  where  the 
pushcart  is— and,  in  many  cases,  make  a  beeline  for  it. 

Specials  in  the  Rear.  One  chain  store  organization,  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  unit,  deliberately  displays  the  in¬ 
troductory  specials  in  rear  locations.  These  specials  do 
not  have  to  be  scouted  by  the  bargain-minded  shopper. 
She  reads  descriptions  of  the  specials  beforehand  in  the 
local  newspaper  advertisements;  and  also  on  circulars 
delivered  to  her  door,  and  likewise  in  the  local  unit’s 
window  displays. 

The  chain’s  threefold  object  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  aisles 
down  front. 

2.  To  get  people  to  see  the  regular  goods 
while  en  route  to  the  rearward  specials. 

3.  To  encourage,  on  later  occasions,  rearward 
shopping  tendencies. 


C'^OLOR  is  a  contributing  factor  to  rear-of-the- store 
>  visibility.  It  can  also  produce  a  negative  resuh 
when  a  wrong  choice  of  colors  is  made,  as,  for  example, 
dark  goods  against  a  dark  background. 

Other  coloring  influences  include  the  shine  or  gloss 
contrast  between  the  displayed  merchandise  and  the 
display  fixtures.  A  certain  retailer  tried  whitening  his 
shelves  in  various  ways,  .\fter  a  succession  of  experi¬ 
ments,  he  secured  the  brilliant  ivory  effect  he  sought. 
He  backed  the  shelves  with  glossy  white  pasteboard,  to 
the  surface  of  which  he  applied  a  coat  of  white  enamel. 
He  followed  up  this  successful  discovery  by  painting 
his  public  telephone  booth,  also  located  at  the  rear,  in 
white  enamel.  It  stopped,  instantly,  the  daily  score  or 
more  location  inquiries  from  people  down  front! 

The  whitened  effects  described  above  would  be 
worthless  as  rearward  highspots  in  the  all-white  store. 
In  such-a  store,  rear  visibility  highs|X)ts  might  be  either 
red,  green  or  orange.  These  colors,  in  the  order  named, 
are  attention-halters. 


Bringing  Daylight  to  Rear.  The  desire  for  daylight 
may  lead  the  retailer  to  have  a  skylight  constructed  at 
the  rear  part  of  his  new  or  remodeled  one-story  store 
building.  The  fact  remains  that  a  skylight  needs  to  be 
scientifically  constructed  (a  cheap,  flimsy  makeshift  is 
dear  at  any  price)  if  it  is  to  evenly  distribute  the  avail¬ 
able  daylight.  Even  when  the  job  is  done  right,  a  sky¬ 
light  has  the  following  disadvantages: 

1.  The  glass  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  stone¬ 
throwing  small  boys  or  destructive  youths. 

2.  The  glass  is  hard  to  keep  clean. 

3.  The  glassed  surface  is  subject  to  climatic 
violence,  ranging  from  the  heavy  snows  of 
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winter,  the  p>owerful  sun  heat  of  summer, 
to  the  hailstones  and  heavy  rains  of  other 
seasons. 

Far  more  practical  than  a  skylight  in  breaking  a 
darkened  area,  is  a  built-in  window,  provided  it  looks 
out  uf>on  an  unobstructed  area.  This  window  can  be 
cut  from  the  masonry  or  woodwork,  enclosing  the  back 
part  of  the  store  building.  One  store  with  such  a  rear 
window,  which  is  of  frosted  glass,  reports  the  following 
advantages: 

1 .  From  the  center  of  the  store  onwards,  there 
is  a  new  and  gradual  rise  in  the  daylight. 

2.  Shopfiers  can  take  goods  in  which  they  are 
interested  to  this  sjiot  for  true  color  identi¬ 
fication,  or  to  read  the  fine  print  on  the 
labels  if  eyesight  is  defective. 

.4rtificial  Light.  The  approach  to  the  rear  division  of 
one  store  is  flanked  by  a  display  table  three  feet  high 
and  six  feet  long.  On  this  three-foot  level  is  the  display 
itself— two  feet  higher,  and  five  feet  long.  A  daily 
change  is  made  in  the  featured  product.  The  display 
is  illuminated  by  a  battery  of  spotlights  recessed  in  the 
ceiling.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  goodly  distance  away  to 
the  front. 

Well  to  the  rear  of  another  store  is  an  arched  re¬ 
cessed  effect,  heightened  with  special  lighting.  Here, 
from  time  to  time,  are  arranged  sjiecial  displays  of  new 
merchandise  just  in.  The  regulars  among  this  store’s 
customers  know  they  will  find  the  latest  goods  by  going 
way  back  for  them,  so  their  footsteps  so  far  inward  are 
often  productive. 

As  to  mirrors,  they  are  more  than  light  reflectors— 
they  provide  the  feminine  opportunity  to  preen. 

Oasis  for  Tired  Shoppers.  \  real  rearward  incentive  is 
knowing  the  restroom  will  be  found  there.  The  first 
visit  here  may  well  prove  to  be  the  last— or  it  may  be  the 
first  of  many  such  visits.  Women  are  particularly  fussy 
(and  as  evidence  of  this  consider  the  very  high  stand¬ 
ards  maintained  by  many  automotive  service  stations) 
about  using  toilet  conveniences. 

The  retailer’s  natural  desire  to  use  most  of  the  store’s 
rear  for  display  should  not  let  him  begrudge  every  foot 
of  space  and  every  dollar  expended  for  adequate  rest¬ 
room  facilities.  Liberality,  coupled  with  scrupulous 
standards  of  cleanliness,  will,  in  time,  pay  handsome 
dividends.  Once  the  tell-a-woman  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  gets  well  underway,  he  will  have  women  coming 
into  his  store  expressly  for  the  comfort  facilities.  While 
going  the  full  length  of  the  store,  and  out  again,  some 
of  the  displays  may  produce  the  purchasing  impidse. 

.\n  attractive,  appealing  entrance  to  the  restroom  is 
more  a  matter  of  showmanship  than  of  lots  of  money. 
In  one  store  the  restroom  approach  is  past  a  stream¬ 
lined  showcase,  illuminated.  ()ne  is  built  into  each  side 
wall  near  the  farthermost  rear.  'Fhe  showcase  on  the 
side  used  by  women  contains  timely  feminine  merchan¬ 
dise  items.  Its  opposite  side  neighbor  features  timely 
masculine  merchandise  items. 

Restroom  remodeling  plans  should  allow  for  ade¬ 
quate  resting  space  outside  it.  It  will  not,  necessarily, 
make  farther  inroads  on  the  display-selling  space.  Some 
store  departments  logically  or  appropriately  belong  to 
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quiet  locations,  and  are  naturals  for  stationing  way 
back  in  the  store.  Such  departments  are  those  in  which 
visitors  welcome  leisurely  selection,  calm,  helpful  coun¬ 
sel,  and  semi-privacy.  Seating  accommodations  here  or 
in  the  vicinity  merge  comfort  with  utility. 

Second  to  the  restroom  for  customer  convenience  is 
the  public  telephone  booth  or  booths.  It  belongs  near 
the  restroom.  In  a  1938  store  modernization  survey 
undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
telephone  booths  were  found  only  in  every  twentieth 
store.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  non-booth  public 
telephone  facilities  in  every  third  store. 

The  public  prefers  the  privacy  and  better  hearing 
conditions  of  an  enclosed  booth.  While  inside  the 
booth  waiting  to  get  her  party,  the  caller  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  BEYOND  the  glassed  door.  An  attractive 
merchandise  display  facing  aforesaid  glassed  door,  but 
leaving  an  unobstructed  passageway  to  and  from  it, 
receives  consideration  during  the  waiting  period  over 
the  wire.  Often  when  the  call  is  completed,  an  impulse 
purchase  is  made. 

WHERE  can  the  retailer  do  his  office  work  without 
occupying  valuable  display-selling  space?  He  has 
to  attend  to  the  details  of  his  business— but  where? 

Often  he  functions  in  a  partitioned  or  fenced  division 
at  the  rear.  W'hile  he  may  not  put  up  a  “do  not  disturb’’ 
sign  to  discourage  interruptions  from  inquiring  shop- 
jjers,  the  latter  sense  they  are  not  welcome— and  give 
his  quarters  a  wide  berth,  to  the  detriment  of  adjacent 
display  sp>ots. 

In  certain  types  of  store  the  office  is  also  for  the  serv¬ 
icing  convenience  of  the  public.  They  go  there  to  pay 
their  bills,  make  credit  applications,  have  complaints 
adjusted,  and  so  forth. 

In  such  cases  the  part  of  the  store  office  open  to  the 
public  should  be  converted  into  a  display  room.  Even 
if  there  is  no  actual  physical  entry  provided,  as  when 
transactions  are  handled  from  a  counter  ledge  fronting 


an  open  window  or  metal  grill,  silent  selling  has  a 
chance  to  perform.  One  is  by  a  manufacturers’  litera¬ 
ture  rack,  with  a  “Help  Yourself”  sign  above  it. 


Balcony  Locations  Can  Be  Made.  The  one-story  build¬ 
ing  with  a  high  ceiling  (a  minimum  of  16  to  17  feet 
from  the  floor  level)  has  the  makings  of  a  mezzanine  or 
l)alcony  way  inward— preferably  between  (partly  or 
wholly)  the  center  and  the  rear  of  the  store.  It  is  the 
lasored  location  of  those  hard-boiled  display  space  as¬ 
signees— the  variety  gocnls  chain  operators.  The  unit 
manager  and  his  assistants  get  their  work  done  way  out 
of  reach  of  the  public.  Equally  advantageous  is  the 
widespread  view  of  what’s  going  on  below.  Professional 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ONE  of  the  big  city’s  domestic  buyers  is  sport¬ 
ing  a  skinned  nose.  He  likes  to  explain  that  the 
injury  is  a  mark  of  esteem  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  customers  when  he* innocently  walked  into  the 
department  bearing  a  newly  received  shipment  of  two 
dozen  sheets.  Variations  of  this  tired  little  joke  are 
everywhere.  Its  persistence  serves  to  highlight  the  big 
fact  about  almost  all  domestics  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  today— a  severe  and  continuing  shortage. 

Production  has  been  stepped  up,  it  is  true,  so  far  as 
plant  capacity,  availability  of  raw  materials  and  labor 
have  permitted.  But  at  every  turn  the  manufacturers’ 
efforts  to  cope  with  demand  have  been  checkmated  by 
the  expansion  of  that  demand  to  new  dimensions.  It 
appears  that  this  will  be  the  over-all  situation  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  active  backlog  of  replacement 
needs  in  homes  which  were  starved  for  household  sup¬ 
plies  throughout  the  war  years,  there  is  an  equally  im¬ 
pressive  latent  backlog  in  the  new  homes  which  will  be 
set  up  on  an  independent  basis  just  as  rapidly  as  our 
nationwide  housing  crisis  is  relieved.  The  experts  ex- 
jject  the  number  of  these  latent  needs  to  be  augmented 
by  a  second  bumper  crop  of  postwar  marriages  in  1947. 

Because  the  government’s  housing  program  for  vet¬ 
erans  is  reported  to  be  concentrating  on  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  quality  in  the  new  homes  being  authorized, 
doubts  have  Jbeen  expressed  as  to  whether  these  new 


homes  will  constitute  so  promising  a  consumer  outlet 
for  higher  priced  household  items  as  was  at  first  antici¬ 
pated.  It  may  well  be  that  veterans  and  their  wives  will 
hesitate  to  invest  heavily  in  rugs  or  major  furniture 
items  for  what  they  can  only  consider  “temporary  civil¬ 
ian  barracks;’’  but  this  most  assuredly  does  not  apply 
to  such  items  as  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  blankets,  towels 
and  dish  towels. 

Customers  More  Selective.  All  this  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  retail  departments  can  operate  on  the 
theory  that  "anything  goes.’’  Reports  from  the  market 
and  from  retail  sources  agree  that  customers  are  becom¬ 
ing  much  more  selective.  Resistance  to  increased  prices 
is  encountered  but  rarely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  experience  today  to  watch  a  customer 
walk  out  because  she  refuses  to  accept  a  substitute  for  a 
quality,  typ>e,  color  or  brand  name  she  has  specified. 

One  reason  for  this  stiffening  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  undoubtedly  is  that  she  is  unaware  that 
shortages  are  likely  to  persist  for  some  time.  In  this 
misconception  she  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  now 
and  then  small  quantities  of  the  merchandise  she  wants 
do  appear  briefly  on  store  shelves.  But  there  also  is  a 
deeper  psychological  reason.  The  American  customer 
is  the  best  informed  ultimate  consumer  in  the  world. 
Through  advertising,  through  consumer  groups, 
through  magazines,  and  as  a  result  of  fairly  well  in- 
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Fashion  Stirs  Again.  To  breathe  life  and  interest  into 
these  national  ads,  manufacturers  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  a  gesture  toward  new  styling.  A  pattern  here.  A 
color  there.  If  the  merchandise  itself  is  of  so  staple  a 
character  that  styling  can  not  justifiably  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  “news”  may  be  a  new  packaging  set-up. 

To  one  remembering  the  years  when  every  manu¬ 
facturer  as  a  matter  of  course  introduced  an  entire  new 
line  and  a  new  color  range  every  season,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  pathos  in  the  proud  excitement  with  which  show¬ 
room  representatives  present  a  new  wrapping,  or  a 
single  new  number  as  their  contribution  to  the  season’s 
style  story.  However,  it  is  a  start— the  first  step  toward 
the  building  back  of  lines  to  some  semblance  of  their 
prewar  variety.  It  is  an  acknowledgment,  too,  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  eager  for  new  things,  and  have  not  lost  their 
style-  consciousness  in  the  scramble  for  scarce  goods. 

Back  to  First  Principles.  To  get  something  to  sell  is 
the  problem  daily  confronting  the  buyer  in  a  tight 
market.  But  he  had  better  follow  the  lead  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
profit  figures  and  his  job.  If  they  are  getting  choosy,  he 
must  be  doubly  so.  There  are  merchants  who  today  are 
regretfully  sharp>ening  their  markdown  p)encils  for  cer¬ 
tain  domestics  items  which  even  Christmas  is  not  clear¬ 
ing  off  of  their  shelves.  Some  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise  have  jumped  the  gun  by  becoming  already  a  drug 
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This  exquisite  Chinese  handmade  cutwork  dinner  cloth  of 
fine  Irish  linen  from  Paragon  Art  &  Linen  Co.  is  complete 
ivith  matching  napkins  of  elaborate  and  intricate  design. 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  NEWS  AND  TRENDS  •  BY  NOVA  EISNOR 


formed  store  personnel  before  the  war,  she  has  gained 
a  background  for  opinions  and  preferences.  These  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  in  wartime.  The  war  is  over 
now,  and  her  stubborn  streak  again  is  coming  to  the 
fore. 

The  Battle  of  the  Brands.  One  indication  of  this  is  her 
unswerving  return  to  her  old  love— the  well  known 
brand  name.  In  all  departments  this  is  evident,  but 
brand  consciousness  is  especially  strong  in  the  staple 
domestics  items.  The  leading  manufacturers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  plug  their  trade  names  in  impressive  ads— full 
page,  and  full  color.  From  this  point  on,  the  battle  of 
the  brands  will  turn  from  skirmishing  into  full  scale 
war,  and  will  increase  in  intensity  as  supply  approaches 
and  then  overtakes  demand. 

The  market  buzzes  with  plans  for  new  ad  campaigns. 
.Since  inevitably  merchandise  will  not  be  available  in 
quantity  to  back  up  resultant  demand,  it  is  evident  that 
manufacturers  are  aiming  primarily  for  a  consumer 
brain  wave  rather  than  for  a  buying  wave. 


on  the  market.  The  Indian  sign  is  on  the  retailer  who 
fails  to  heed  the  warning.  Here  is  the  advice  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  gone  through  this  transition  to  a 
buyer’s  market  before:  > 

Watch  the  movement  of  all  merchandise.  When  an 
item  begins  to  want  to  stick  around,  give  it  a  quick 
push  out,  and  pull  the  re-order  from  the  fife  for  can¬ 
cellation. 

Regularly  check  back  on  outstanding  orders.  These 
were  placed  when  the  demand  was  hot.  But  does  it  still 
sizzle? 

Clean  up  the  stock  figure  situation  by  clearing  the 
order  files  of  long  overdue  orders  and  cancelling  them. 

Review  the  history  and  status  of  the  department’s 
various  sources  of  supply.  The  day  is  nearing  when 
concentration  of  resources  will  become  necessary.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  cutting  out  the  duplications  and 
weeding  out  the  undesirables. 

Begin  to  work  toward  a  balanced  stock.  Specify  sizes, 
qualities,  patterns  and  colors  when  buying.  That’s 
what  the  customer  is  beginning  to  do. 


Look  your  price  lines  in  the  eye.  In  many  stores 
they’ve  got  completely  out  of  hand.  One  fine  day  con¬ 
sumers  are  going  to  stop  buying  things  at  any  old  price. 
When  they  come  back  to  earth,  a  lot  of  merchandise 
will  be  marooned  in  the  stratosphere. 

Cue  for  Your  Act.  Mr.  Store  President.  All  this  comes 
under  the  heading  of  merchandise  caution,  a  good 
thing  for  the  times.  But  too  much  of  it  can  be  a  bad 
thing. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  come  across  several  instances 
in  which  domestics  buyers,  acting  on  orders  from 
“above,”  have  had  to  cancel  orders  for  sure-selling 
goods  badly  needed  in  their  stocks.  In  one  case,  we 
listened  in  on  a  telephone  conversation  in  which  a 
frantic  buyer  pleaded  with  the  manufacturer  not  to 
honor  his  cancellation. 

This  is  a  poor  time  for  blanket  orders  to  l)e  issued  to 
bring  stock  figures  into  line  by  cancellations  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  scale.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  selectivity.  Here 
is  where  the  top  man  comes  in.  It  is  a  responsibility 
which  the  store  head  himself  must  assume,  to  make  sure 
that  in  their  sudden  zeal  controllers  and  merchandisers 
do  not  control  and  merchandise  the  store’s  departments 
out  of  business. 

Discussing  this  recent  development,  domestics  manu¬ 
facturers  say  that  it  is  the  larger  stores,  in  the  main, 
that  are  cancelling  in  an  automatic  manner.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line  of  big  store  red  tape,  the  human 
factor  of  judgment  seems  to  get  sidetracked.  The  smal¬ 
ler  store,  always  more  flexible  in  a  period  of  change, 
again  is  showing  its  advantages.  It  is  in  the  little  home 
town  emporium  that  the  old -man  himself  daily  de¬ 
taches  his  impressive  shape  from  the  swivel  chair  be¬ 
hind  the  glass  topped  desk,  and  may  be  seen  taking  his 
stroll  through  the  departments— poking  around  among 
the  stock,  discussing  with  the  buyers,  talking  with  the 
salespeople,  eavesdropping  on  customer  conversations. 

Since  the  big-store  president  cannot  cover  his  sprawl¬ 
ing  kingdom  in  this  detailed  manner,  he  must  issue  his 
orders  with  the  greater  discretion.  And  he  must  check 
back  carefully  to  see  that  they  aren’t  being  accepted  by 
his  executives  next  in  line  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to 
cover  the  beat,  and  for  not  thinking  things  through. 


staple.  Nonetheless,  many  think  combed  sheets  will 
catch  up  with  demand  before  the  muslin;  the  big  de¬ 
mand  of  the  broad  cross  section  of  consumers  is  for  the 
latter. 

Though  sheet  styling  must  wait  for  the  days  when 
competition  is  between  sellers  rather  than  customers,  it 
is  believed  that  public  interest  in  color  is  “not  dead, 
but  sleeping”— often  without  even  a  whit^  sheet  to 
cover  itl 

Blankets  of  all  types  have  been 
BLANKETS  slowly  catching  up  with  demand 
though  still  somewhat  short.  Most 
companies  expect  to  go  off  of  allocation  around  March 
1;  on  some  numbers  they  can  deliver  complete  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  is  largely  in  view  of  the  seasonal 
drop  in  demand.  Before  next  year’s  blanket  season  rolls 
around,  the  mills  will  have  been  able,  they  hope,  to 
build  up  their  supply  and  production  situation. 

\Vool  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  price  since 
the  raw  wool  markets  have  begun  to  open  up.  In  the 
sales  in  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  London,  competi- 


“Four  season  sleeping  comfort”  is  stressed  at  Schuneman’s, 
St.  Paul,  in  presenting  the  North  Star  Blanket  wardrobe. 


SHEETS  AND 
PILLOWCASES 


Manufacturers  will  continue  to 
sell  on  allotment  for  at  least  six 
months,  possibly  a  year.  Though 
prices  are  high,  there  seems  to  be 
little  customer  resistance;  sheets  at 
$4.61  and  $6.00  (sizes  72  x  108  and  90  x  108)  have  been 
reported  walking  right  out.  When  will  prices  come 
down?  When  production  gets  high  enough  to  meet 
demand,  is  the  answer  of  mill  men. 

Decontrol  is  causing  a  readjustment  of  items  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  costs,  as  was  to  be  anticipated.  If  the  cot¬ 
ton  market  settles  at  around  30  cents,  sheet  prices  likely 
will  see  a  further  increase.  This  may  be  boosted  still 
more  by  labor  costs;  the  union  drive  in  the  south  is 
expected  to  make  headway  very  shortly.  The  price  of 
cotton  probably  will  not  stabilized  until  prospects  for 
the  1947  crop  are  indicated.  Long  staple  cotton  is  being 
held  by  farmers  for  higher  return,  and  the  price  move¬ 
ment  of  long  staple  may  be  independent  of  that  of  short 


tion  bid  prices  up.  Rayon,  both  the  staple  for  the  part 
rayon  blankets,  and  the  filament  for  taffeta  and  satin 
bindings,  is  very  scarce.  When  ceilings  went  off,  rayon 
yarn  was  raised  in  price.  If  there  sfiould  be  further 
rises,  it  is  feared  that  the  price  of  some  blankets  may 
be  forced  up  to  comjx'nsate. 

The  blanket  mills  report  that  although  in  response 
to  public  opinion,  labor  has  shown  a  dis[)osition  to  be 
less  independent  recently,  still  slowdowns,  absenteeism, 
and  a  general  lack  of  pride  in  workmanship  are  cutting 
production  and  quality  of  output  in  unionized  mills. 
“About  65  per  cent  efficient,”  says  one  mill  man  of  his 
own  labor.  The  CIO  drive  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
southern  mills.  Most  manufacturers  expect  unioniza¬ 
tion  eventually.  Union  labor  may  not  prove  quite  as 
difficult  in  the  south  as  in  New  England,  where  the 
workers  are  largely  foreign  born  and  transient.  South¬ 
ern  workers  live  where  they  work,  rooted  by  tradition 
and  family  connections;  not  having  similar  freedom  of 
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Store  demonstration  of  Simmons  Electronic  Blanket  with 
salesman  showing  customer  use  of  temperature  control. 


inoveincnt,  they  are  less  inclined  to  fight  the  inanage- 
inents  of  their  home  industries. 

Some  manufacturers  emphasize  that  they  have  main¬ 
tained  the  same  prices  as  under  OPA,  even  on  mer¬ 
chandise  priced  below  ceiling;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  market  to  look  toward  increases,  probably  five 
to  10  per  cent  maximum.  It  is  argued  that  the  industry 
really  is  entitled  to  some  price  rises,  since  there  has 
been  no  change  since  1942,  and  not  since  1941  in  the 
case  of  items  kept  in  the  lines  since  that  time.  Some  of 
these  latter  must  be  raised  to  a  profit  level,  manufac¬ 
turers  claim.  However,  supply  and  demand  modify 
price  concepts.  Demand  is  tapering  off  on  certain  items 
already.  For  example,  whereas  all-wool  blankets  at 
$8.95  and  $9.95  retail  still  are  reasonably  active,  those 
marked  from  $12.95  up  have  begun  to  feel  resistance. 

In  the  period  just  past,  retailers  have  sought  mer¬ 
chandise  as  such  and  from  any  available  source.  The 
result  in  many  blanket  sections  is  a  heterogeneous  stock 
which  lacks  character  or  identity.  Some  stores  have  a 
p>olicy  of  carrying  a  wide  variety  of  brands  as  a  normal 
thing.  With  the  building  back  of  assortments  on  lines, 
however,  this  f>olicy  will  tax  inventories,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  department  will  do  well  to  begin  to  concentrate  its 
investment  on  fewer  and  well  selected  brands,  and  to 
avoid  duplication  between  them. 

The  general  market  opinion  is  that  competition  will 
gradually  bring  the  assortments  of  all  companies  back 
to  pre-war  normal.  Lack  of  machinery  and  active  de¬ 
mand  for  current  styles  and  colors  slows  down  this 
style  expansion  at  present.  It  has  been  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  colors  somewhat,  with  slight  relief  in  the  dye  and 
chemical  situation.  A  new  trend  in  colors  is  noticeable 
—toward  clear,  rather  than  dusty,  pastels.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  work  their  goods  back  to  the  quality 
standards  which  they  had  to  modify  during  the  war. 
Everything,  including  the  packaging,  is  coming  in  for 
attention. 


The  big  bombshell  in  the  blanket  department,  of 
course,  is  the  heat-controlled  blanket,  electric  or  elec¬ 
tronic.  Primarily  an  electric  item,  this  is  rather  out  of 
the  field  of  the  average  blanket  mill.  It  could  not  have 
been  launched  at  a  more  auspicious  time,  for  its  price 
would  surely  have  proved  a  stumbling  block  even  in 
those  conditions  of  imminent  depression  which  econo¬ 
mists  refer  to  as  normalcy.  Though  discussion  of  this 
item  is  almost  jx)intedly  avoided  in  the  offices  of 
blanket  mills,  one  senses  that  it  is  the  tense  silence  of 
the  fox  alert  to  danger.  One  of  the  big  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  the  heat-controlled  blanket  is  that 
it  takes  the  place  of  several  ordinary  blankets— and  the 
threatened  loss  of  blanket  sales  “by  severals  at  a  time” 
is  something  in  which  the  industry  can  hardly  remain 
disinterested.  An  attempted  answer  to  this  competi¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  a  new  “blanket  wardrobe”  offered  by  one 
large  mill,  which  recommends  the  unit  purchase  of  a 
trio  of  style-matched  blankets— two  regular  and  one 
light  weight— to  be  combined  according  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  as  the  cold  season  advances  and 
Lretreats. 

I  The  leading  makers  of  bedspreads 

BEDSPREADS  in  the  style  field,  both  of  woven  and 
of  punchwork  or  candlewick  types, 
have  presented  full  lines  of  new  patterns,  and  exf>ect 
to  show  brand  new  lines  every  season. 

Materials  have  been  tight,  but  demand  for  bed¬ 
spreads  has  been  leveling  off.  Manufacturers  may  be 
able  to  go  off  of  allocation  after  the  first  quarter.  OPA 
ceiling  prices  have  continued  to  hold,  in  the  main,  and 
there  is  even  talk  of  the  possibility  that  prices  may 
drop  somewhat— dejiending  on  the  cotton  market. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  making  of  “candlewick” 
spreads  has  attracted  a  host  of  newcomers.  Investment 
is  minor,  and  by  the  same  token  it  doesn’t  take  much 
money  to  go  out  of  business,  either.  The  market  is 
reported  glutted  with  undistinguished  candlewick  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  is  going  begging  for  purchasers.  One 
pattern  still  in  big  demand,  however,  is  the  hobnail 
spread,  woven  and  clipped  construction.  From  now 
on,  candlewick  tyf>e  spreads  will  depend  increasingly 
on  beautiful  styling  and  colors  and  the  f>eriodic  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  numbers  to  keep  up  demand.  Again, 
the  prestige  of  the  well  known  brand  name  is  proving 
its  worth  to  departments. 


TERRY 

TOWELS 


The  terry  bath  towel  industry 
will  sell  on  an  allocation  basis  prob¬ 
ably  at  least  through  the  first  half 
of  next  year.  Though  somewhat 
improved  in  the  past  three  months, 
the  supply  situation  throughout  is  tight.  During  the 
war  when  the  looms  for  terry  construction  were  taken 
off  of  civilian  production,  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
need  was  piled  up  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  growing  out  of  new  marriages  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  big  factor. 

Some  mills  have  held  their  prices  down  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  when  OPA  went  out,  and  are  taking  orders  at  these 
prices  through  the  first  quarter  of  1947.  Even  in  the 
face  of  consumer  resistance,  other  manufacturers  have 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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quarterly 

Lepartmentmanager» 


The  ” buyers’  market”  is  yet  to  come, 
but  some  new  patterns  are  appearing, 
and  production  improvements  offer 
possibility  of  new  promotion  appeals. 


By  LUISE  HAVER 


CHINA  and  glassware  buyers  must  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  a  further  period  of  shortages  in  most 
classifications.  After-effects  of  the  coal  strike 
may  temporarily  aggravate  the  situation. 

Chinaware  deliveries  are  very  slow  as  things  now  are; 
factories  are  running  as  much  as  12  to  18  months  be¬ 
hind  on  their  orders.  Manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  rate  of  production  somewhat,  but  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  has  far  outstripped  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  shortage  is  most  pronounced  in  domestic 
merchandise  in  the  higher  price  brackets,  due  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  highly  skilled  labor. 

Prices  “High  Enough.”  In  addition  to  the  price  in¬ 
creases  permitted  the  chinaware  industry  within  the 
past  half  year  by  CPA,  which  ranged  from  five  to  90  peV 
cent,  some  manufacturers  have  advanced  their  prices 
further  since  ceilings  went  off.  These  advances  went  up 
to  15  per  cent.  Heavy  demand  and  apparent  lack  of  any 
consumer  resistance  to  price,  as  well  as  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  are  cited  as  their  justification. 

Not  all  have  increased  prices  since  OP.\’s  demise. 
“China  prices  are  high  enough;  there’s  sense  in  all 
things,”  said  one  manufacturer  bluntly.  Another 
stated,  “We  have  not  raised  prices  since  ceilings  were 
ended,  and  we  do  not  contemplate  any  increases  under 
present  conditions.  We  think  that  if  anything  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  is  about  to  turn  in  the  other  direction— not 
exactly  because  of  price  resistance,  but  because  of  much 
competition  for  the  consumer  dollar  from  many  other 
types  of  goods.” 

Few  New  Patterns  Planned.  Manufacturers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  some  cancellations  from  stores,  and  believe  these  are 
in  expectation  of  newer  things  on  the  lines  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  There  will  be  some  new  patterns  and 
colors,  mainly  in  pottery  ware;  but  very  few.  And  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  new  will  be  as  limited  as  on  current 
things.  Some  old  favorite  patterns  which  had  to  be 
dropped  from  chinaware  lines  are  coming  back  now, 
at  higher  prices,  of  course.  In  the  upper  price  brackets, 
manufacturers  dropped  certain  pieces,  such  as  highly 
decorated  service  plates.  If  the  skilled  labor  situation 
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is  relieved  meantime,  there  is  hope  that  these  may  be 
reintroduced  sometime  in  1947. 

Imports  Limited,  High  in  Price.  Import  merchandise 
is  beginning  to  come  in,  very  slowly  and  bit  by  bit. 
Prices  are  inflationary.  The  novelty  of  seeing  this  ware 
stirs  some  to  a  real  enthusiasm.  Others,  comparing  it 
with  prewar  imports,  comment  on  the  lower  quality  of 
the  workmanship.  A  large  importer,  who  turned  to 
domestic  ware  throughout  the  war,  plans  to  get  back 
into  the  impmrt  business  in  addition  “as  soon  as  the 
quality  standards  of  imported  goods  meet  our  require¬ 
ments.”  So  far,  he  has  imported  no  merchandise.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  since  prewar  days,  our 
own  china  and  pottery  industry  has  improved  its  own 
design  standards  greatly  and  developed  excellent  work¬ 
manship.  An  entire  new  market  has  sprung  into  being 
on  the  West  Coast,  offering  merchandise  which  will  set 
a  hard  pace  for  the  imports  from  various  European 
countries. 

Incidental  pieces  from  Italy  include  appealing  little 
glazed  pottery  figures,  oddly  shaped  pitchers  and  mugs. 
One  importer  shows  Italian  copies  of  Capo  de  Monte 
ware  in  vases  and  pitchers.  Among  the  Portuguese  im¬ 
ports  is  some  lovely  blue  ware  with  color  decoration  in 
blended  outlines;  also  realistic  animals,  fruits  and  fig¬ 
ures,  and  novelty  pitchers— all  rather  crude  in  color, 
but  with  a  peasantlike  charm.  From  Portugal  comes  a 
line  of  comparatively  less  expensive  dinnerware  with 
blue  decoration  against  a  white  ground  tinged  with 
gray-blue.  The  decoration  is  light  and  dainty,  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  run  of  Portuguese  ware. 

Chinaware  of  typical  German  character  from  Ba¬ 
varia,  said  to  show  skilled  w'ormanship,  is  available 
with  the  Government’s  opening  up  of  trade  in  the 
American  occupation  zone.  Importers  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  view  this  ware  at  a  special  New  York 
showing. 

The  finer  china  from  Limoges,  France,  can  not  be 
expected  for  some  time.  As  yet,  Limoges  factories  have 
made  very  little,  having  been  paralyzed  by  lack  of  man¬ 
power  and  by  generally  unsettled  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 
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j*  a  dinnerware  shape  by 
iUbodkin  for  \V.  S.  George 
I  characteristic  American  sim- 
md  forthrightness. 


Castleton’s  charming  chinaware  pat¬ 
tern,  “Belrose”  softly  blends  grey, 
rose  and  anagenta  into  a  back¬ 
ground  of  clear,  pale  ivory. 


This  Monticello  dinnerware  from  Herman  C.  Kupper,  Inc., 
features  a  Florentine  scroll  border  and  gadroon  edges  and 
footings.  The  delicately  disciplined  pattern  comes  in  ma¬ 
roon  or  turquoise  on  a  white  background. 


GLASSWARE 

A  graph  charting  the  volume  of  production  of  the 
glass  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
several  years,  shows  that  except  for  the  period  during 
the  war  when  production  was  curtailed  by  government 
directives,  production  has  built  steadily  upward.  A 
high  point  was  reached  during  the  year  1945,  when  the 
total  value  of  manufacturers’  shipments  of  pressed  and 
blown  glassware  was  80  p>er  cent  greater  than  for  the 
year  1939. 

That  demand  has  so  long  remained  unsatisfied  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  has  continued  to  grow. 
Not  only  has  glass  become  a  fashion,  wanted  for  its  own 
sake:  in  large  measure  it  has  been  bought  to  cushion  the 
shortage  of  china  dinnerware.  Some  of  this  business 


niques  and  processes  which  give  it  more  strength  and 
greater  beauty.  More  than  competition  for  hand-made 
glass,  it  provides  potential  competition  for  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  semivitreous  china  dinnerware. 

Demand  Drop  Seen  on  Some  Items.  In  anticipation  of 
new  things,  stores  are  sending  in  some  cancellations, 
and  their  current  orders  are  smaller,  in  order  to  keep 
inventories  under  control.  Then,  too  some  consumer 
resistance  is  being  felt,  and  stores  expect  this  to  show 
up  more  clearly  after  the  Christmas  selling  season  is 
over.  Everyone  seems  to  expect  the  gift  glass  business 
to  dip  sharply.  During  the  shortage  period,  vases  and 
candlesticks  have  had  a  hey-day— and  what  a  day! 
“Every  bride  in  the  country  has  been  given  enough 
glass  to  last  through  her  next  10  marriages,’’  says  the 


cynic. 

The  hand-made  glass  pieople  are  facing  up  to  their 
64  dollar  question  of  the  year.  “How  soon  will  the 
saturation  point  be  reached  on  hand-made  glass?” 


will  repeat  itself.  For  the  first  time,  many  people  have 
learned  to  use  glass  tableware,  which  for  certain  uses 
has  now  become  almost  a  staple.  Machine-made  glass¬ 
ware  is  being  made  with  recently  developed  new  tech- 


Smartly  simple  in  the  modiem  manner  is  this  hand-made  Coming  Glass  Worksi’  new  Pyrex  deep  pie  dish  and  custard 
glass  beverage  set  in  “Candleudck”  pattern  by  Imperial.  cup  double  as  table  service  for  an  iced  appetizer. 
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There  is  no  question  of  whether  customers  want  it;  Therefore,  clear  ware  can  now  be  made  which  requires 
they  do,  and  not  only  the  high  income  groups.  The  no  decoration  to  mask  such  faults, 
big  demand  has  shown  itself  to  be  in  the  more  modest 

homes.  In  glass,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown  down  by  Price  Rises,  Open  and  Hidden.  Price  movement  in 
the  gas  works  can  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  on  the  hand-made  glass  has  been  upward.  Labor  has  gone  up. 
hill,  with  comparatively  modest  expenditure.  But  how  and  since  65  p>er  cent  of  the  cost  of  hand-made  glass  is 
long  will  they  continue  to  have  the  money?  And  will  in  labor,  the  advance  is  considerable— 30  to  40  per  cent, 
they  want  to  spend  it  for  glass  when  a  lot  of  other  things  So  far  as  machine-made  glassware  in  the  volume 
wanted  begin  to  appear  on  retail  shelves?  ranges  is  concerned,  price-line  consciousness  in  the 

Glassware  departments  will  give  them  their  answer,  public  mind  is  pretty  well  set.  For  instance,  the  cus- 
One  answer  they  can  give  right  now  is  that  almost  re-  tomer  thinks  in  terms  of  a  five-cent  tumbler  and  a  10- 
gardless  of  price,  they  could  sell  a  lot  of  stemware.  The  cent  tumbler.  The  same  customer  will  not  pay  15  cents, 
factories  are  using  all  available  facilities;  it  is  the  lack  even  for  a  better  tumbler.  Now  that  ()P.\  ceilings  are 
of  skilled  workers  that  holds  up  stemware  production,  off,  therefore,  the  makers  of  machine-made  glass  cannot 

actually  change  their  prices  very 
much.  They  probably  will  take 
something  the 

—make  a 

and  so  they  also  plan  to 
their  prices  degree, 

pect  the 

this  boost,  view  of  the  rather  long 
markup  he  on  glassware. 

Raw  Materials  Still  Short.  Materi- 
al  shortages  still  hamper  produc- 
tion.  A  recent  10  to  20  per 

cent  in  the  allotment  of  soda  ash  to 
glass  is  being  keenly  felt. 

.Another  material  on  the  scarce  list 

Lejt,  Safedge  lightweight  tumblers,  “heat-treated^’  to  withstand  hard  knocks  and 


To  assemble  the  bowl,  the  stem,  and  the  foot  of  a  piece 
of  stemware,  so  that  it  will  stand  up  straight  and  proud, 
is  not  a  job  for  apprentices. 

The  market  expects  to  feel  imp>ort  competition  on 
better  glassware— not  because  American  factories  can¬ 
not  turn  out  things  just  as  fine,  or  at  prices  as  attractive; 
but  because  they  cannot  turn  out  the  amount  in  the 
classifications  where  the  demand  is  heaviest. 


New  Promotion  Appeals  to  Come.  When  our  produc-  of  molded  bubble  glass  in  white  and  pastels,  with  bright 
tion  does  build  itself  up,  stores  will  have  new  promo-  colored  decorations  in  clear  glass  applied  in  relief, 
tional  appeals  on  glassware.  The  recently  developed 
toughening  process  will  be  particularly  as 

improvement  to  the  thin  blown  ware,  which  if 

before  has  paid  for  its  delicacy  with  fragility.  1 9-^ 

In  inexpensive  glassware,  too,  there  are  new  appeals  ^ 

in  the  excellence  of  the  newer  designs,  and  in  the  ^  '  ^ 

quality  made  possible  by  new  techniques.  Glass  manu- 
facturers  are  learning  that  the  volume-price  pmrehaser 
in  America  has  developed  a  champagne  taste  design; 
stote  displays,  motion  picture  settings,  and  the  ads  and 
editorial  illustrations  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
have  educated  her  eye  to  good  lines  and  smart  decora- 
tive  detail.  These  are  being  incorporated  into  many 
of  the  newer  patterns.  More  dependability  in  manu- 
facturing  techniques  also  is  improving  this  type  of  ' 

merchandise.  For  example,  a  technique  has  been  per- 
fected  recently  for  producing  inexpensive  machine-  ' 

made  glass  with  none  of  the  small  dust-flaws  and  seed-  The  design  on  this  twelve-inch  chop  plate  is  signed  by  the 
bubbles  which  one  exp>ects  to  find  in  glass  at  that  price,  artist.  From  Southern  Pottery’s  Blue  Ridge  dinnerware  line. 
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You  11  never  see  a  woman  oi  fashion  ...  a 
woman  who  knows  the  art  of  good  groom¬ 
ing  .  .  .  wearing  p>oorly  finished  hosiery.  She 


wants,  in  fact  demands,  sheer  hosiery  that  will 
carry  her  through  active  days.  Hosiery  that  can 
be  relied  upon  to  resist  strain  and  snags,  repel 
water  spots,  hose  which  looks  as  lovely  at  the 
end  of  a  day  as  at  the  beginning.  Hosiery  that 
can  be  washed  over  and  over,  retaining  its 
quality  and  loveliness. 

DuraBeau  finishes  impart  "the  film  of  protec¬ 
tion,''  and  are  tailored  to  fit  the  fabric. 


Scholler  Bros.,  Inc. 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 

Cool  covriMy  Oorothy  R.  Bvi/itt,  Ine.,  Chminut  Hill  and  Ardmcn,  Po 
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Linens  and  Domestics  Review 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

come  through  with  price  hikes,  however.  The  high 
price  of  cotton  has  wiped  low-end  towels  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  there  are  indications  that  additional  price 
boosts  are  in  the  offing  due  to  the  short  cotton  crop 
this  year  and  the  prospect  of  higher  labor  costs. 

Certain  of  the  leading  style  resources  claim  they  will 
endeavor  to  hold  their  lines  down  to  fewer  styles  and 
colors  than  before  the  war— for  example,  one  mill  aims 
at  a  maximum  of  seven  colors  instead  of  eleven.  But 
all  admit  that  comjjetition  may  force  their  hand.  New 
styles  began  to  appear  nine  months  ago,  and  additional 
numbers  are  being  added  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as 
feature  colors  (which  stress  a  trend  toward  clearer 
tones.)  All  dyes  and  chemicals  are  allocated.  Caustic 
soda  is  almost  unobtainable.  A  leading  style  house  in 
the  industry  forecasts  “a  fashion  for  white  towels”, 
unless  the  dye  situation  improves. 


“Duchess”  is  the  new  terry  ensemble  pattern  introduced 
in  a  range  of  six  colors.  Prodt{ct  of  the  Callaway  Mill. 


Cotton  bath  mats  and  seat  covers  probably  will  go 
off  of  allocation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  No  price  in¬ 
creases  are  anticipated;  probably  a  price  drop.  Demand 
is  on  a  quick  toboggan,  and  the  free  market  will  make 
this  a  tough  business.  One  leading  mill  sjjecializing  in 
ensembles  is  running  an  ad  campaign  soon  on  cotton 
rugs  to  try  to  hold  up  consumer  interest.  “Our  rug 
mill  must  operate  at  capacity  if  we  are  to  operate  it  on 
a  profit  at  all,”  explains  the  representative,  “and  that 
means  we  have  to  sell  a  lot  more  rugs  than  will  go  into 
our  ensembles  with  the  present  limited  towel  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Woven  shower  curtains  are  temporarily  off  of  the 
lines  of  some  manufacturers,  because  of  their  inability 
to  get  rayon  yarn,  mainly  acetate.  One  of  the  large 
resources  that  seems  to  have  a  lion’s  share  of  the  shower 
curtain  business  at  the  moment,  also  could  use  more 
filament.  Although  the  plastic  film  materials  make  a 
cheaper  shower  curtain,  this  house,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  and  sells  both  types,  believes  that  plastic  film  is 
the  jjerfect  answer,  and  exf>ects  the  demand  for  it  to 
increase  at  all  price  lines.  For  the  coming  season,  the 
plan  is  to  merchandise  the  line  to  cover  a  greater  price 


spread,  both  higher  and  lower,  in  prints;  plains  to  re¬ 
main  priced  as  they  are.  'Faffeta  patterns  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  about  60  per  cent,  with  larger,  bolder  and 
more  colorful  designs.  Plain  and  background  colors 
for  the  new  season  include  two  of  the  new  clear  pastels 
—peach  and  a  sunny  yellow,  and  three  dusty  medium 
colors— eel  gray,  gray  blue  and  gray  green. 

Cotton  kitchen  toweling  by  the 
yard  is  available,  but  the  housewife 
who  remembers  when  toweling  by 
the  yard  was  “a  saving”  will  find  the 
price  comparatively  steep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  print  patterns  may  overcome  her  scruples.  In  any 
case,  she  must  have  something  to  dry  the  dishes  besides 
the  holes  that  are  left  over  from  her  prewar  towels. 
One  large  mill  is  offering  for  January  selling  toweling 
by  the  yard  in  the  same  two  plaid  patterns  featured 
in  a  special  Christmas  gift  box  set-up  of  hemmed  towels. 

Most  stores  have  on  hand  sample  stocks  of  made  up 
printed  kitchen  towels,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  kitchen 
towels  may  soon  be  dropped  to  below  ceiling  prices  to 
move  them. 


KITCHEN 

TOWELING 


Cannon’s  “Pantry  Plaid”  kitchen  towel  set  in  two  giant 
plaids,  diagonal  and  square,  in  matching  Christmas  boxes. 


Linen  towels  and  toweling  will  be 
HUCK  TOWELS  in  very  short  supply  for  a  long  time. 

Flax  and  linen  yarn  are  being  prac¬ 
tically  requisitioned  by  the  British  government  for 
home  use.  The  Labor  Government,  faced  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  making  good  its  promises  to  the  people,  is 
working  out  a  tremendous  utility  program  applying  to 
British  needs.  It  covers  practically  all  household  items, 
is  compulsory  on  manufacturers,  and  probably  will  not 
run  out  until  1948. 


Linen  damasks  will  be  short  for 
at  least  a  year,  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  yarn  in  both  Ireland  and 
Belgium.  Belgium  has  very  few 
damask  looms,  and  some  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  in  Ireland  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
British  home  program.  Within  the  past  six  or  eight 
months,  there  have  been  advances  in  prices  of  linens 
of  about  15  to  20  per  cent.  Wholesalers  here  recognize 


DAMASK 

CLOTHS 
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that  prices  are  high  now,  and  the  tendency  is  to  want 
to  avoid  another  boost.  But  wages  abroad  are  going 
up,  and  the  price  of  linens  in  Belfast  may  reflect  this. 

Any  domestic  production  of  linen  damasks  must  be 
ruled  out.  The  type  of  flax  necessary  for  damask  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country. 

The  outlook  for  imported  rayon  and  cotton  damasks 
is  better,  but  there  is  no  present  state  of  plenty.  In 
Britain,  there  is  lack  of  spinning  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  cotton  warp,  upon  which  Belfast  mills  de¬ 
pend.  In  Belgium  there  is  a  shortage  of  rayon  filling 
yarn. 


PRINTED 

CLOTHS 


It  would  appear  that  the  public’s 
indiscriminate  appetite  for  printed 
table  cloths  is  beginning  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  On  some  kinds  of  merchandise 
customers  are  definitely  “fed  up’’. 

During  the  war  and  since,  various  types  of  materials 
never  intended  for  such  use  were  printed  and  made  up 
into  table  cloths.  When  there  was  little  elst  to  be  had, 
customers  bought  them,  however  unsuitable.  Sales  on 
this  “ersatz’’  merchandise  took  a  dip  in  October,  and 
except  for  Christmas  selling  possibilities,  November 
I'.eld  out  little  promise  for  it.  I'lie  first  of  December 


An  imaginative  table  by  Carole  Stupell  with  circular  place  “Walton",  a  Venetian  point  type,  machine  made  lace  cloth 
mats  of  pastel  fabric  with  frou-frou  ruffle  trim.  of  mercerized  cotton  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Mfg.  Co. 


The  production  of  rayon  damask  cloths  here  in 
.America  is  held  up  by  the  shortage  of  rayon  yarn. 
There  are  a  few  attractive  cotton  damasks,  including 
pastels.  In  spite  of  similarities,  however,  the  cotton 
damask  cloth  and  the  linen  article  do  not  appeal  to 
the  same  type  of  customer,  and  one  can  hardly  be  said 
to  substitute  for  the  other  during  a  time  of  shortage. 

In  relation  to  normal  movement, 
LACE  CLOTHS  the  supply  of  lace  table  cloths  is 
fair  to  good;  however,  demand  has 
been  more  than  usually  heavy  and  therefore  stores’ 
stocks  are  chronically  low.  Normally,  lace  cloth  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  70  per  cent  fall  business  and  30  per  cent 
spring.  During  the  war,  many  people  who  had  consid¬ 
ered  lace  cloths  as  decorative  pieces  only,  learned  their 
practicality  in  daily  use.  Manufacturers  expect  that 
henceforth  volume  will  be  spread  more  evenly  over  the 
year. 

Shortly  before  decontrol  OPA  allowed  increases  aver¬ 
aging  around  10  per  cent.  Until  then  probably  all 
manufacturers  of  lace  cloths  were  selling  at  the  same 
prices  as  in  January  1942  for  comparable  qualities. 
Now  manufacturers  tend  not  to  make  further  price 
increases  except  in  the  cases  of  individual  numbers 
which  merit  adjustment  to  bring  them  into  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  numbers  in  the  line.  Price  competition 
from  English  and  Scotch  lace  cloths  is  not  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

New  designs  are  in  the  works,  but  will  be  fed  into  the 
lines  gradually.  Some  probably  will  be  shown  for  early 
or  late  spring  delivery. 


found  some  stores  still  loaded,  and  the  market  not  clean 
of  it  either. 

Though  only  in  limited  quaitity,  beautiful  new  pat¬ 
terns  in  new  color  effects  are  to  be  had  for  the  coming 
season— on  base  cloths  which  are  flexible  and  soft,  and 
in  weaves  that  give  texture  interest  and  enhance  the 
colorings.  Departments  that  are  able  to  get  out  from 
under  their  less  desirable  goods  during  December,  have 
a  good  chance  of  starting  January  on  a  basis  of  more 
normal  operation. 

Store  buyers  have  been  more  selective  during  the  past 
several  weeks.  They  are  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  a  nationally  advertised  brand  name. 

Decorative  linen  houses  are  much 
DECORATIVE  behind  on  deliveries;  there  are  the 
I  ¥ivri7Tvrc  general  difficulties  in  procuring  ma 

terials,  and  labor  is  high,  hard  to 
find,  and  strike-minded.  Though 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  develop  new  basic  cloths 
for  their  domestic  numbers,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  build 
their  assortments  now.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  rayon 
yarn,  they’re  showing  very  little  in  spun. 

Import  pieces— Belgian,  Maderia,  Italian,  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can,  Chinese— are  coming  into  the  country,  but  irregu¬ 
larly  and  in  small  lots.  Prices  on  imports  are  very 
inflationary  and  continue  upwards.  Irish,  Belgian  and 
French  linen  pieces  will  be  very  scarce  and  expensive. 

Stores  have  been  reported  doing  considerable  cancel¬ 
ling  on  decorative  goods  not  shipped  in  time  for  Christ¬ 
mas  selling. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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I  fs  th«  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  claim  all  things  for  your  merchandise.  Pre¬ 
senting  real  facts . . .  provable  evidence ...  is  something  else  again!  And  more  and 
more  retailers  are  learning  the  selling  importance  of  fact  as  against  mere  claim. 

The  Narco*  Certified  Tag  on  your  garments  or  piece  goods  tells  a  quality 
story  that  is  backed  by  the  scientific  evidence  of  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  It  tells  the 
consumer  that  the  fabric  is  Narco  rayon  . .  .  that  it  has  been  certified  under  the 
Narco  Quality  Control  Plan  after  scientific  tests  on: 


SEAM  SLIPPAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 
YARN  UNIFORMITY 


SHRINKAGE 
COLOR  FASTNESS 
TENSILE  STRENGTH 


Anticipate  your  customers'  hunger  for  real  facts  . . .  feature  the  Narco  Certified 
Tag  on  all  approved  merchandise  made  of  Narco  rayon. 


'Norco  li  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation  261  Fifth  Avenue  •  Neut  York.  N.  Y. 
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Standardization  vs.  Competition.  The  American 
Standards  Association,  working  with  the  collaboration 
of  96  trade  and  technical  associations,  has  been  encaged 
in  setting  up  plans  for  a  program  of  standardization  of 
prodticts,  on  a  national  scale.  Well  financed,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  intended  to  achieve  sizable  savings  in  manage¬ 
ment,  manufacturing  and  distribution  costs,  through 
cutting  down  manufacturers’  assortments  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields.  Indications  are  that  the  effort  will 
meet  with  greater  success  in  the  hard  lines  than  in  soft 
goods.  Although  domestics  manufacturers  would  wel¬ 
come  any  possible  cost  reduction  and  increase  in  effici¬ 
ency,  and  stores  could  certainly  cut  their  inventories  to 
a  degree,  it  is  generally  believed  that  competitive  pres¬ 
sure  will  prove  stronger  than  anv  planned  program  of 
standardization,  once  the  sellers’  market  is  at  an  end. 

New  Table  Linen  Resource.  “Carole  Stupell-Florence’’ 
is  the  name  of  a  new  wholesale  table  linen  resource 
specializing  in  exclusive,  originally  stvled  merchandise, 
to  be  sold  on  a  confined  basis  in  selected  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Partners  in  the  new  firm  are  Carole 
Stupell,  widely  known  for  the  high  stvle  linens  fea¬ 
tured  in  her  two  shops  in  New  York  Citv  and  IVashing- 
ton.  D.  C..  and  Florence  Mav,  art  authority  and  de¬ 
signer.  Each  item  will  bear  the  Carole  Stupell-Florence 
label.  A  wide  variety  of  materials  will  be  featured,  in¬ 
cluding  import  laces  especially  created  for  Miss  Stupell 
in  Switzerland. 

West  Point  Buys  into  Cabin  Crafts.  West  Point  Mfg. 
Co.  has  acquired  part  of  the  shares  of  Cabin  Crafts. 
Inc.  It  is  stated  that  this  will  involve  no  change  in  the 
status  of  officers,  management  or  employees,  or  in  the 
policy  of  Cabin  Crafts.  West  Point  Mfg.  Co.  has  major 
or  total  ownership  of  the  following  companies;  Fair¬ 
fax  Mills:  Martex  Mills;  Wellington  Sears  Co.;  Shaw'- 
mut  Mills:  Lanette  Mills:  Lanette  Bleachery  &  Dve 
Works;  Dixie  Cotton  Mills;  Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co. 

Little  Takes  Presidency  of  Nashua.  Succeeding  Robert 
.\mory,  recently  resigned,  as  President  of  Nashua  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  Royal  Little,  President  of  Textron,  Inc.  Tex¬ 
tron  Mills,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Textron,  Inc.,  now  con¬ 
trols  95  per  cent  of  Nashua  common  stock. 

Linen  Industry  Dean  Dies.  Robert  McBratney,  Sr., 
whose  name  has  been  familiar  in  the  linen  industry  for 
a  full  half-century,  died  in  .September.  He  was  86  years 
old.  The  wholesale  linen  importing  firm  on  Franklin 
Street,  New  York,  which  bore  his  name,  was  started  in 
1943,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
founded  the  Linen  Trade  Association,  and  was  its  first 
president.  The  McBratney  business  will  be  carried  on 
by  Robert  McBratney,  Jr.  as  president,  and  William 
E.  McBratney  as  vice-president. 

A  Ripe  Old  Age.  This  fall  marks  the  75th  year  for 
St.  Mary’s  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  The  mill  itself  goes  back 
even  further,  however,  having  rounded  out  a  century 
of  woolen  manufacture. 


Executive  Changes  at  Cannon.  After  having  been  with 
the  company  for  18  years.  Harold  Hoskins  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  vice-presidency  of  Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 
Stanley  Phillips  has  been  named  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  and  will  assume  some  of  the  administrative  work 
previously  handled  by  Frederick  .\.  Wh’lliams,  presi¬ 
dent.  .Mso  named  vice-presidents  are  C.  Bagley  Wright 
and  Joseph  W.  Barnett. 

Stewart,  Baltimore,  Redecorates,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  recently  completed  tlie  redecoration  of  its  fourth 
floor,  which  now  is  devoted  to  textiles,  linens,  blankets, 
draperies,  home  decoration  merchandise,  and  art 
needlework.  Linens  and  domestics  have  a  setting  of 
elegance  and  a  prominent  location  in  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Cannon  School  Aids.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  has  ready  for 
free  distribution  to  schools  a  new  revised  edition  of  the 
Cannon  towel  and  sheet  instruction  course.  It  consists 
of  six  illustrated,  22  by  34  inch,  wall  charts,  and  two 
new  handbooks  for  stildents,  one  each  on  towels  and 
sheets.  Liberallv  illustrated,  these  include  information 
on  history  and  background,  tvpes,  quality,  manufac¬ 
ture,  buying  points,  sizes,  laundering,  and  conserv'ation. 

Cannon  Film  Held.  Cannon  Mills’  recently  advertised 
training  film  on  sheets,  “Don’t  Sell  Us  Short,’’  has  been 
temporarily  withdrawn. 

Simmons  Educational  Film.  Presenting  the  high¬ 
lights  on  the  new  Simmons  Electronic  Blanket,  a  new 
20-minute  sound  movie,  “A  New  Wav  To  Better  Sleep,’’ 
is  being  used  as  part  of  the  sales  training  program  for 
the  item.  The  film,  which  is  being  shown  to  store  sales 
personnel  throughout  the  country,  is  suitable  also  for 
later  consumer  education  use.  On  16-mm.  film,  the 
movie  sets  forth  factual  information  and  basic  scien¬ 
tific  data  about  the  new  blanket,  entertainingly  drama¬ 
tized  with  a  simple  story  plot.  The  film  was  directed 
by  Herbert  Kerkow,  who  has  made  various  films  for 
commercial  use  and  for  the  government  and  the  armed 
services. 

Wool  Blend  in  Table  Linen  Set.  A  new  cotton,  spun 
rayon,  and  wool  blend  fabric  is  used  by  Paragon  Art  & 
Linen  Company,  in  a  two  and  one-half  yard  table  cloth 
with  eight  19-inch  napkins.  The  set  is  simply  decorated 
with  white  “ribbon  embroidery’’  and  comes  in  five 
colors.  Another  new  idea  on  the  Paragon  line  is  a  group 
of  three  border  patterns  in  plastic  table  mats  which  are 
opaque  throughout.  Each  pattern  comes  in  white  on  a 
range  of  colors— three  pastels  and  two  deep  tones. 

Cotton  Council  Convention.  The  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  will  be  held  January 
27-29  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

New  Location  for  Carol  Textile.  Five  complete  floors 
of  the  building  at  358  Broadway,  New  York,  are  now 
devoted  to  the  handsome  new  showrooms  and  offices  o' 
Carol  Textile  Company  and  its  affiliates,  Marlene 
Linens  and  Carolyn  Chenilles. 
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.  .  .  surely  our  young 

housewife’s  Christmas 

table  is  attractive  enough  ^ 

for  such  an  important  guest,  " 

thanks  to  her  lovely  new 

Simtex  tablecloth  and  napkins! 

But,  unlike  the  imported  damasks 
of  other  days,  her  Simtex  cloths 
need  not  be  hidden  away  after  the 
holiday  meal,  to  be  preserved  for  c 

another  special  event.  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  modern-minded  house¬ 
wives  will  find  that  economical  Simtex 
cloths,  made  RIGHT  in  America, 
%  and  identified  by  the  garnet-and 
grey  label,  provide  "holiday 
beauty”  in  table-settings  for 
every  occasion! 


{Fortmrly  Rostmary  Salts) 

IIIVIKIOK  OP  KIMMONS  COMPANY 

40  WORTH  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 


TABLECLOTHS  and  NAPKINS  “made  RIGHT  in  America 


Other  “Simtex  Products — made  RIGHT  in  America”  include 

BEDSPREADS  •  WDRK  &  SPORT  SHIRTS  •  DECORATIVE  FABRICS  •  MATTRESS  TICKINGS  •  NIGHT  WEAR  FLANNELETTE 
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As  we  put  this  issue  to  press,  the  last  under  its 
old-established  name.  The  Bulletin,  we  of 
the  staff  are  swayed  by  two  equally  strong  emo¬ 
tions— menlory  and  imagination.  The  one  forces  us 
to  look  backward  over  the  road  we  have  come  since 
The  Bulletin  was  established  in  the  early  twenties; 
the  other  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  interesting 
new  concept  we  have  planned  for  the  Association’s 
publication,  beginning  with  the  January  issue  under 
the  newly  designated  name  Stores.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  The  Bulletin  has  outgrown  its  original 
purpose  of  serving  solely  as  a  medium  of  contact 
between  our  executive  offices  and  our  members.  In 
latter  years  it  has  had  a  much  broader  editorial 
policy,  wherein  it  has  been  our  aim  to  keep  members 
informed  on  all  subjects  of  retail  interest.  This,  of 
course,  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  the  interim  period 
nothing  stood  still. 

VV’e  believe  that  in  its  new  dress  and  title,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  tempo  of  the  time.  Stores  will  prove 
of  even  greater  value  as  an  Association-membership 
contact.  While  no  basic  changes  are  contemplated, 
the  January  issue  nevertheless  will  appear  to  our 
readers  as  something  different  in  design  and  format 
from  anything  we  have  done  before.  The  cover  de¬ 
sign  will  be  further  improved  and  our  editorial 
material  will  be  presented  in  a  more  readable,  inter¬ 
esting,  streamlined  manner.* 

Briefly,  we  are  simply  doing  what  many  of  our 
member  stores  themselves  have  done  or  contemplate 
doing:  modernizing— streamlining,  some  people  may 
call  it— in  an  effort  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  that 
are  ahead— good  times,  we  hope,  for  all  of  us.— J.W.H. 

Paoct  on  Horald  Square 

In  New  York,  Macy’s  and  Gimbel’s  have  been  en¬ 
livening  the  early  winter  months  with  a  hearty,  pre¬ 
war-style  battle  of  the  ads.  Just  as  the  highly  enter¬ 
tained  citizens  were  willing  to  believe  that  no  Macy 
executive  would  be  caught  dead  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  as  a  Gimbel  man,  and  vice  versa,  the  un¬ 
predictable  titans  of  retailing  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Christmas  decoration  for  their  store  fronts. 
And  Gimbel’s  burst  into  six  columns  of  poetic  good¬ 
will  as  follows: 

Peace  is  upon  us,  and  Christmas  is  nigh, 

The  dove  is  on  hand  and  the  goose  hangs  high— 
Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s  and  Herald  Square  Saks 
Have  kissed  and  made  up— have  buried  the  axe. 
Macy’s  told  Gimbels  and  Saks  lent  an  ear: 


"Let’s  all  get  together  for  Christmas  this  year; 

It’s  smart  to  be  Yuley,  let’s  tinsel  a  tree. 

Nobody,  but  nobody,  will  match  it,  you’ll  see.” 
Those  old  feudin’  pistols  are  high  on  the  shelf. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  it,  so  see  for  yourself. 

How  Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s  and  Saks-34 
Have  trimmed  their  facades  to  resemble  ONE 
store. 

Instead  of  our  usual  business-like  square 
A  gay  Christmas  Crossroads  is  going  to  be  there. 
With  skyscraping  sugar  canes,  huge  trees,  and 
holly 

To  make  sure  your  shopping  is  ever  so  jolly. 
Bundle  up  Peter,  grab  Susie,  bring  Pop, 

You’ll  find  Christmas  Crossroads  the  best  place 
to  shop. 

Yes,  Macy’s  and  Gimbel’s  and  Saks  are  all  set 
For  the  happiest,  PEACEFULLEST  Christmas- 
tide  yet. 

The  three  Herald  Square  stores  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  cross  streets,  so  that  the  uniformity  of 
decoration,  while  impressive,  does  not  have  the  radi¬ 
cal  effect  of  merging  them  into  a  single  unit.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  other  stores  are  encouraged 
to  take  up  the  idea  of  cooperative  display  planning 
in  the  future.  Many  store  men  think  that  some  kind 
of  cooperation  would  mean  a  promotional  gain  for 
everyone.  As  a  starter  they  suggest  that  all  the  stores 
of  a  community  change  their  window'  displays  on  the 
same  night,  so  that  there  would  be  a  kind  of  grand 
opening  each  week  for  the  whole  shopping  area. 

Time  for  Retailers  to  Speak  Up 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  transition  from  a 
seller’s  market  to  a  buyer’s  market  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  One  way  is  painful.  Manufacturers  can 
learn  by  a  wasteful  trial  and  error  process  what 
goods  the  public  will  take  under  these  new  condi¬ 
tions.  That’s  one  way— a  foolish  one,  and  not  a 
method  that  anyone  would  expect  to  see  practised 
except  that  there  is  always  a  certain  inertia  in  human 
beings  which  makes  them  cling  to  any  habit  just  a 
little  longer  than  is  wise. 

But  there  is  another  choice  which  can  be  taken 
quickly,  a  method  that  will  stop  the  production  of 
unwanted  merchandise  at  its  source  and  turn  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  into  the  efficient  production  of 
things  the  customer  wants.  This  method  is  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  resume  at  once  their  old  responsibility  of 
interpreting  customer  needs  to  manufacturers.  The 
wise  producer  welcomes  such  help.  Many  individual 
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Macy’s,  Gimbels  and  Saks  get  together.  Result:  18  50-foot  high  candy 
canes,  five  tons  of  holly,  3100  spun  aluminum  Christmas  tree  balls. 


Arnold  Constable  has  opened  its  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
branch,  a  modem  two-story  building  staffed  by  more  than 
■too  employees.  The  new  store  is  completely  fireproofed 
and  air-conditioned  and  boasts  parking  facilities  for 
1,200  cars.  Above:  the  opening  day  crowd. 


buyers  have  already  gone  back  to  this  process.  Now 
the  NRDGA  urges  that  retailers  express  themselves 
as  a  unit,  so  that  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and 
unanimity  they  can  put  a  quick  end  to  the  wasteful 
production  of  goods  that  won’t  sell. 

Early  this  month,  the  Association  asked  its  member 
stores  to  report  what  types  of  staple  apparel  and 
what  ty{)es  of  sheets,  pillowcases,  pillows  and  blank¬ 
ets  their  customers  want  most  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  would  readily  buy.  Armed  with  this 
information,  the  Association  will  attempt  to  concen¬ 
trate  manufacturer  attention  on  producing  the 
things  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand. 

Self-Defense  for  Retailers 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  speaking  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Postwar  Conference  held  in  Highland  Park, 
111.,  said  that  the  only  practical  defense  against  the 
trend  to  a  government  controlled  economy  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  voluntary  self-regulation  through  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  aim  of  such  a  program,  he  said,  should 


Officials  and  members  of  NRDGA  entertained  visiting  retailers  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  last  month.  Seated  fl.  to  r.)  Robert  J.  McKim, 
president  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.;  Lew  Hahn,  General 
Manager  of  the  NRDGA;  Jacques  Lacour-Gayet,  president  of' the  Fed¬ 
eration  Natiormle  des  Entreprises  a  Commerces  Multiples  of  France; 
H.  A,  Holmes,  chairman  and  managing  director  of  Selfridge’s,  the 
famous  department  store  of  London;  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
the  NRDGA,  Standing  (I,  to  r.)  Saul  Cohn,  president.  City  Stores  Co.; 
W.  Dickson  Scott,  member  of  the  board  and  assistant  marmging  director 
of  Selfridge’s;  Harry  H.  Schwartz,  president.  National  Department 
Stores;  and  L.  J.  M,  Blyde  of  British  Empire  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  new  sporting  goods  department  at  Henry  Morgan 
Co.,  Montreal,  offers  professional  instriwtion  and  every 
possible  variety  of  servicing. 


Macy’s,  New  York,  new  Shoe  Center  bolsters  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
world’s  largest  shoe  department  with  these  statistics:  40ft00  square  feet 
of  space,  512  seating  capacity,  115fi00  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers. 


Ir 
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JJ  EGINNING  with  the  January  1947  issue,  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  come  to  you  under  our  newly 
registered  name  Stores. 

The  decision  to  change  the  name  is  not  a  hasty  one.  The  need  for  the  change  has 
been  apparent  to  us  in  the  Association  for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  since  before  the 
war  we  have  had  it  in  Serious  contemplation  as  we  considered  suggested  new  names 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  our  publication  and  the  tempo  of  the  times. 

The  name  Stores  has  the  major  qualifications  we  deem  essential.  First,  it  is 
descriptive  of  the  type  of  readers  we  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
serve.  Second,  it  is  brief  —  easy  to  remember.  Third,  it  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
assure  us  that  no  matter  how  broadly  we  may  find  it  necessary  in  the  years  ahead  to 
expand  our  editorial  coverage  because  of  changing  conditions,  our  new  name  Stores 
will  never  be  restrictive. 

Probably  one  of  the  most'  frequently  used  names  for  an  Association  publication 
is  “The  Bulletin”.  Consequently  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  official 
publication  for  29  years  has  had  identification  only  so  long  as  the  name  of  the 
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Association  was  combined  with  The  Bulletin.  Unfortunately,  because  of  its  unusual 
title  length,  it  was  frequently  referred  to  as  just  “The  Bulletin”  and  as  such  had  to 
compete  for  identity  with  hundreds  of  other  publications  of  the  same  name. 

Along  with  the  change  in  name  we  intend  to  redesign  our  format  —  further 
step-up  the  attractiveness  of  our  covers  —  improve  wherever  possible  editorial  content 
and  artwork  —  in  fact,  just  as  fast  as  we  can  we  will  improve  all  our  departments  to  the 
limit  of  our  resources. 

Under  the  new  concept,  we  are  planning,  as  soon  as  paper  stocks  permit,  to 
increase  our  circulation  still  more  than  the  100  per  cent  achieved  since  just  before  the 
war.  Copies  then  will  be  available  to  all  who  over  the  years  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  read  it  regularly.  In  fact,  we  feel  our  goal  will  not  be  reached  until  everyone  in 
retailing  is  among  our  readers. 


STORES 


be  to  devise  a  more  adequate  system  of  fair  trade 
practice  standards,  and  encourage  a  more  liberal 
policy  of  big  business  towards  small  business.  He 
warned  his  listeners  that  they  court  danger  when 
they  fail  to  defend  the  validity  and  importance  of 
their  function  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Vand«v«r  Succms  Story 

Out  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  they  had  a  full-dress  “gala 
opening  night”  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
new'  Main  Street  store  of  the  Vandever  Dry  Goods 
Co.  Thirty-five  thousand  Tulsans  turned  out  for  the 
occasion,  which  was  done  up  in  style,  with  corsages 


The  four  Vandever  brothers  of  Tulsa:  Treasurer  Charles, 
merchandise  manager  and  xnce-president  Gary,  secretary 
and  personnel  director  Verne,  and  president  W.  A. 
Vandever.  Their  new  store  was  opened  last  month. 

of  roses  specially  flown  from  New  York  for  the  sight¬ 
seers,  and  a  program  of  music  and  fashion  shows. 
The  new  million-dollar  addition  is  an  ultra-modern 
climax  to  the  42-year  success  story  of  the  five  Van- 
de\'er  brothers,  four  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the 
business.  Vandever’s  has  been  spreading  out  for  years 
from  its  central  store  on  Tulsa’s  Fifth  Street.  W.  A. 
Vandever,  president  and  founder,  has  estimated  that 
if  all  this  space  had  been  added  vertically  instead  of 


horizontally  Vandever’s  would  occupy  a  building 
17  stories  high.  ~ 

The  new  building  has  an  all-glass  front  and  four 
“electric  eye”  doors.  Electrical  appliances,  china  and 
glass,  silverware  and  gifts  have  the  first  floor  location. 
An  electrical  kitchen  and  a  laundry  unit  are  part  of 
the  floor,  and  Vandever’s  plan  is  to  merghandise 
complete  laundries  and  kitchens. 

Nobody — But  Nobody! — Was  Surprisod 

Maybe  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  really  wanted  to  know 
if  any  consumer  demand  exists  for  refrigerators, 
washing  machines  and  dish  washers.  Last  month 
the  store  ran  a  huge  Sunday  ad  announcing  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  items  in  quantity  in  its  new  electrical 
appliance  department. 

On  Monday  morning,  to  nobody’s  siu  prise,  the  new 
location  was  mobbed  by  cash-in-hand  customers. 
In  an  hour  all  demand  items  had  been  over-sub¬ 
scribed,  with  many  hundreds  of  feverish-eyed  citizens 
still  trying  to  persuade  the  beleagured  sales  clerks 
to  take  their  money. 

The  most  revealing  piece  of  information  gleaned 
from  successful  purchasers  was  this;  not  all  the 
brands  offered  were  their  favorites;  in  some  cases  they 
didn’t  know  anything  about  the  product,  its  manu¬ 
facturer  or  its  reputation.  (They  did,  of  course, 
bank  heavily  on  the  reputation  of  Gimbel’s.)  The 
moral  seems  clear— no  matter  how  choosy  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is,  by  report,  becoming  in  other  fields,  he’ll 
still  lay  hold  of  the  first  major  electrical  appliance 
he  can  get.  He  doesn’t  feel  he  can  afford  to  wait  for 
famous  brands. 

Marshall  Field,  U.  S.  A. 

Leading  the  parade  of  eyebrow  raisers  in  recent 
retail  advertising  has  been  the  Marshall  Field  spread 
in  Life,  first  of  a  series  in  national  mass  media  aimed 
at  out-of-towners.  The  copy  stresses  the  wide  range 
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Vandever^s  new  glass  front,  the  only  one  in  that  section  of  the  country,  ivas  one  of  the  attractions  that  sent  35,000 
Tulsans  flocking  downtown  to  look  the  store  over  on  its  recent  gala  opening  night. 
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Now , . .  the  postman  only  has  to  ring  once 


Why  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing  speeds  collections 

If  a  customer  doesn’t  really  understand 
his  bill,  he’s  likely  to  be  a  little  slow  in 
paying.  To  make  sure  your  customers 
understand  their  bills,  use  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing. 

With  it,  you  send  out  the  actual  sales 
checks  with  statements.  And  this  com¬ 
bination — recalling  every  detail  of  every 
charge  transaction — reduces  misunder¬ 
standings  to  a  minimum  .  .  .  makes 
collections  faster  and  easier. 

But  suppose  a  customer 
does  have  a  question? 

The  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  Sys¬ 
tem  will  help  you  answer  it  quickly  and 


easily — because  your  adjustment  de¬ 
partment  clerks  have  at  their  finger  tips 
microfilm  files  of  all  sales  checks,  state¬ 
ments,  cash  receipts,  and  merchandise 
credits. 

f  f  f 

This  is  just  one  of  many  reasons  why 
one  leading  department  store  after 
another  has  adopted  the  Recordak 
system  ...  is  using  it  for  month-end  or 
cycle  billing.  To  learn  more  about 
Recordak  microfilming  and  how  it  is 
serving  business  .  .  .  and  how  it  can 
serve  you  .  .  .  write  for  a  copy  of 
"50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 
It’s  free. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  hMstman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modem  microfilming 
.  .  .  and  its  application  to  retailing 


Mail 
coupon 
for  this 
FREE  book 

Kecordak  (Corporation 
350  Madiaon  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N. 
I’leaae  aend  me  ”50  Billion  Records 
Can't  Be  Wrong” — the  story  of  the 
microhlming  system  that  is  doing 
BO  much  for  retailing. 


Name- 


Store- 


Street. 


City. 


Sute. 
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ot  Field’s  app>eal,  tells  how  it  gives  equal  attention  to 
“sand  pails  and  sables,’’  and  emphasizes  its  stature 
as  a  national  institution. 


Kavonogh  Joins  Staff 

The  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA,  has  a  new  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  John  J.  Kavanagh.  He  succeeds  Ken¬ 
neth  Mages,  who  joined  the  staff  of  Stix,  Baer  8e 
Fuller  last  month.  The  new  general  manager  has 
just  shed  the  gold  braid  of  a  lieutenant  commander, 
after  three  and  a  half  years  of  duty  in  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps.  His  most  recent  assignment  was  that 
of  liaison  officer  in  the  executive  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1937.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  New  York  State  In¬ 
surance  Department,  helped  to  organize  the  USO, 
and  served  for  two  years  as  controller  of  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  Inc. 


fohn  J.  Kavanagh,  gen«ral 
manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  NRDGA. 


Katherine  Rowell,  new  alUstore  ad 
manager  at  Marshall  Field,  Chicago. 


File  first  suits  produced  by  this  program  went  on 
sale,  at  $29.50,  on  .September  12,  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Other  sales  have  since  been  held  in 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  many  smaller  cities.  The 
RRA  reports  that  a  quarter-million  of  the  suits  have 
been  sold.  These  have  been  disposed  of  through 
some  department  stores,  but  chiefly  through  chains 
and  low'-price  outlets. 

In  its  attempts  to  take  care  of  the  veterans  the  RRA 
ran  into  all  the  same  troubles  that  have  beset  the 
manufacturers  and  the  retailers.  RRA  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  surplus  supplies  of  woolens,  l)ut  quickly 
discovered  that  the  serious  shortage  lay  not  in  outer 
fabrics  but  in  rayon  lining  and  cotton  jxjcketing. 
The  agency  found,  too,  that  the  shortage  of  labor 
was  so  acute  that  a  manufacturer  with  everything 
else  he  needed  still  couldn’t  get  suits  on  to  the  market 
fast  enough  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Votoran-Priority  Clothing 

Early  last  spring,  when  complaints  from  ex-service¬ 
men  that  they  could  not  find  low-priced  suits  were 
at  their  peak,  the  Retraining  and  Reemployment 
.\dministration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  began 
a  truly  monumental  effort  to  correct  the  situation. 
With  the  cooperation  of  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  other  government  agencies.  Major  General 
Graves  B.  Erskine  worked  out  the  following  pro¬ 
gram: 

Eight  million  yards  of  government  surplus  materials 
were  channeled  into  the  production.  A  CPA  di¬ 
rective  provided  that  the  material  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  by  small  manufacturers  who  would  sign 
affidavits  that  they  would  make  it  into  men’s  suits 
within  120  days.  Retail  orders  were  accepted  on  the 
basis  that  the  suits  would  go  only  to  veterans.  The 
veteran  purchasing  the  suit  was  to  fill  out  an  affi¬ 
davit.  This  the  retailer  was  to  return  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  would  honor  it  as  a  priority  order  for 
another  suit,  theoreticallv  insuring  the  automatic 
replacement  of  the  stock. 


Tackling  the  labor  shortage,  the  government  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  the  Bok  Vocational  School,  which 
combed  the  residential  district  of  Philadelphia  to 
secure  women  hand-sewers.  They  called  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  which  tried  to  get  a  training 
program  started  for  male  veterans,  only  to  find  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  sewing  machines  for  the  purpose. 
Now  they  are  negotiating  with  the  ^Var  Department 
to  release  sewing  machines  from  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot. 

In  short,  the  RRA  has  gotten  a  full  dose  of  all  the 
production  trials  that  have  beset  manufacturers.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  resourcefulness  and  persistence  of 
the  agency  men  that  they  carried  the  program  to 
conclusion.  .Aware  that  the  general  supply  situation 
has  by  now  passed  the  stage  of  acute  shortage  in  the 
large  cities,  they  are  concentrating  their  current 
activities  on  channeling  the  suits  for  veterans  to 
small  stores  in  rural  areas.  Under  this  plan,  the 
\eteran  in  a  small  outlying  community  can  go  to  his 
neighborhood  store  and  submit  the  size  he  needs. 
The  retailer  will  fortvard  the  order  to  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  manufacturer,  who  will  deliver  it  to  the  store. 
To  meet  the  onlv  serious  material  shortage  which 
still  exists  the  RRA  has  just  laid  hands  on  24,000 
pounds  of  rayon  varn  for  linings.  This  it  will  chan¬ 
nel  to  manufacturers  cooperating  in  the  veteran¬ 
clothing  plan. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Suits  for  veterans  at  $29.50  brought  this  crowd  to  Gim- 
hel’s  in  September.  Supply  was  the  result  of  iMbor  De¬ 
partment-manufacturer-retailer  cooperatirm. 
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Grant  Snils  thn  Moniifcietiirars 

Something  unusual  in  the  annals  of  a  retailer’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  his  resources  is  the  W.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany’s  ann«uncement  to  suppliers  concerning  the 
modern,  five-story  store  it  will  op>en  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  the  Spring  of  1947. 

Every  resource  of  this  group  of  488  stores  is  receiving 
a  12-page,  two-color  booklet  entitled  “Opportunity 
in  Syracuse.’’  But  it  isn’t  confined  to  a  description  of 
the  physical  properties  of  the  magnificent  new  struc¬ 
ture,  running  from  South  Salina  to  South  Warren 
Streets.  Instead,  fully  half  of  the  booklet  is  given 
over  to  a  definition  of  the  business  principles  that 
guide  the  company’s  operations. 

The  new  Syracuse  store  will  carry  variety  merchan¬ 
dise,  dry  goods,  ready-to-wear,  and  home  furnishings 
and  hardware.  The  of>eration  developed  in  Syracuse 
will  be  adapted  to  other  stores. 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  company’s  insistence 
on  quality  and  value,  its  quality  testing  program, 
and  the  factual  information  presented  to  the  store’s 
customers.  Official  announcement  also  is  made  that 
“as  part  of  our  complete  customer  service,  this  Grant 
store  will  engage  in  credit  selling.’’ 

How  completely  modern  the  new  Syracuse  store 
will  be  is  dramatized  by  line  drawings  of  some  of  the 
most  salient  features.  Considerable  detail  is  given 
to  the  layout  of  the  store  by  floors  and  departments, 
and  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  supplier  is  as¬ 
sured  of  good  display  for  his  merchandise  in  the 
new  store. 

Buyers  Ploy  Host 

Another  step  toward  better  retailer-vendor  relations 
is  the  series  of  cocktail-party-receptions  given  by 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  during  the  past  few 
months.  Three  of  these  affairs  have  been  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  as  part  of  the 
store’s  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration  with  Kaufmann 
executives  entertaining  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
from  the  nation’s  major  market  areas. 

City's  Family 

Designed  to  look  like  a  Victorian-era  family  album 
is  the  brochure  put  out  by  City  Stores  Company 
to  tell  the  story  of  its  organization.  The  24-page 
book  contains  brief  histories  of  City’s  14  affiliated 
stores  and  biographies  of  each  store’s  leading  execu¬ 
tives. 

PuopI* 

Dick  Edwards  of  Bright’s,  Lansford,  Pa.,  who  is 
no  stranger  to  unusual  and  generous  community  ac¬ 
tivity,  recently  played  host  at  a  dinner  party  given 
in  honor  of  foreign  war  brides  now  residing  in  the 
Lansford  region.  Thirty-two  brides  and  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  Mr.  Edwards’  guests. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Meredith  Reid  has  been  appointed  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  director 
served  until  recently  as  Assistant  to  the  Store  Man¬ 


ager,  a  position  he  assumed  upon  his  return  from 
duty  in  the  Military  Intelligence  Service  during  the 
war. 

***** 

Miss  Kathryn  Rowell,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Marshall  Field’s  Budget  Floor,  has  been  upp>ed  to 
the  position  of  store  advertising  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Margaret  Egan,  now  Assistant  to  the-  Sales 
Promotion  Manager. 

***** 

Russell  P.  Bygel  has  joined  Interstate  Department 
Stores,  Inc.  as  executive  vice-president  and  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  His  new  affiliation  comes 
after  18  years  with  Montgomery  Ward,  where  he 
last  held  the  jjosition  of  regional  manager  of  the 
New  York  area. 

Salas  Promotion  Division  Busy 

NRDGA’s  office  staff  has  been  working  overtime  to 
fill  orders  for  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  1947 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  Lew  Hahn  says  in  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  this  job;  “We  are  on  the  verge  of  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  Business  is  not  going  to  come  to 
the  stores  unasked.  Sales  promotion  again  becomes 
an  activity  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
store— and  of  the  nation.  Advertising  muscles  which 
may  have  grown  flacid  and  weak  must  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  ready  for  a  big  job.’’  The  ad  men 
apparently  agree  with  him,  and  they  clamor  for  the 
Calendar,  a  useful  tool  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  years  past.  A  work-sheet  arrangement,  new  this 
year,  allows  the  promotion  manager  to  plot  his  pro¬ 
motional  budget  and  advertising  plans  right  on  the 
calendar  itself.  A  10-step  promotion  plan  is  included 
to  guide  him  in  this  process. 

The  Joske  “Radio  for  Retailers’’  report  has  had  wide 
circulation  and  discussion.  It  will  get  another  thor¬ 
ough  going-over  at  the  Sales  Promotion  sessions  of 
the  convention.  Another  radio  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  the  selection  of  the  best  retail  pro¬ 
grams  of  1946.  Store  promotion  managers  have  been 
invited  to  submit  their  two  best  programs  for  judg¬ 
ing. 

Personnol  Preporas  for  Compotltlvo  Soiling 

The  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA,  has  two  new  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  works.  One  is  an  Initial  Training  Man¬ 
ual.  It  will  provide  a  basic  guide  by  means  of  which 
stores  of  all  types  and  sizes  can  revive  their  employee 
introduction  techniques  in  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
petitive  selling  ahead.  The  manual  will  be  a  joint 
research  project  with  the  Prince  School,  supervised 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  Personnel  Group  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  Ely,  training 
director  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

The  second  study  is  an  analysis  of  executive  training 
programs  and  activities.  This  will  serve  as  source 
material  in  the  preparation  of  a  handbook.  The 
Group  repKjrts  that  there  has  already  been  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  stores  to  its  request  for  copies  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  executive  training  now  in  use. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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IBM  Punched  Card  Can  Perform 


1  ' 

L 1  iR 

11 

Numerous  Jobs  For  Retailers 


Punched  with  data  transcribed  from  sales  checks,  IBM  Punched  Cards 
may  be  used  in  the  fast,  accurate  and  automatic  preparation  of: 

Sales  Audit:  Sales  and  transactions  by  sales  persons,  departments, 
and  type;  also  reports  for  missing  sales  check  control. 

Accounts  Receivable:  Descriptive  customer  statements,  aged  trial 
balances,  customer  buying  statistics. 

Merchandise  Control:  Dissection  and  classification  reports. 

As  well  as  many  other  accounting  functions. 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
AND  SERVICE  BUREAU  FACILITIES 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  •  •  •  PROOF  MACHINES  •  •  • 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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The  slipcover,  shoum  in  a  promotion  at  Paine’s  in  Boston  last  month,  looks  and  feels  like  any  ^ood  quality  fabric.  Not 
ei>ident  to  sight  or  touch  is  a  thin  plastic  coating  ivhich  protects  it  from  soiling.  The  slipcover  never  has  to  be  laun¬ 
dered — it  can  be  wiped  clean  ivith  a  damp  cloth.  The  fabric,  produced  by  Fisher  Plastics  Corp.,  is  called  Gaytex. 


New  YORK.  University  is  dispensing  ediuation 
to  30,000  people  this  winter.  How  many  minds 
are  actually  being  altered  by  the  process  is  un¬ 
known.  This  is  merely  the  testimony  ot  a  witness 
about  what  is  going  on  in  a  single  packed  classroom  of 
Waverly  Hall,  where  the  course  called  “Plastics  for 
Retailers”  is  in  session  one  evening  a  week.  If  un¬ 
prejudiced  seekers  after  facts  are  being  created  at  the 
same  rate  in  all  the  other  classrooms  on  Washington 
Square,  then  the  Uni\  ersity  is  doing  all  right  indeed. 

The  group  of  50  who  attend  these  lectures  on  plastics 
are  mostly  buyers  and  assistant  buyers,  training  tlepart- 
ment  people,  advertising  copywriters,  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  writers.  At  the  beginning,  these 
f>eople  were  not  so  much  a  class  as  an  audience.  Some 
came  because  they  already  knew  a  little  about  plastics, 
and  consequently  realized  how  great  their  need  was  for 
more  information.  Some  came,  to  put  it  simply,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sent.  The  general  atmosphere  was  one 
of  hopeful,  but  rather  baffled,  interest. 

But  by  the  time  three  or  four  lectures  in  the  series 
had  been  completed,  the  plastics  industry  had  worked 
its  usual  magic.  The  polite  listeners  had  become  fact- 
devouring,  question-firing  students. 

Every  lecturer  who  appears  before  this  group  (there 
have  been  12  so  far)  can  expect  to  be  bombarded  with 
questions— not  silly  questions,  either,  but  searching, 
practical  ones.  The  questions  are  no  longer  politely 
reserved  for  a  discussion  period  at  the  end  of  the  even¬ 


ing— they  are  as  likely  to  start  right  in  the  middle  ol  a 
prepared  discourse. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  baik  at  their  stores 
the  buyers  among  these  students  when  they  are  ordering 
merchandise  will  ask  just  as  pertinent  (juestions  of 
their  suppliers.  I’he  copywriters  surely  will  no  longer 
be  content  to  refer  to  every  one  of  these  new  materials 
as  “the  miracle  plastic.”  The  training  jx.‘ople  will 


Gaytex  fabric  again  in  the  upholstery  of  the  chair.  The 
stainproof,  plastic  coating  is  Monsanto’s  vinyl  butyral. 
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“Bubbles”  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Plexiglas  (acrylic)  enclose 
and  protect  the  miniature  models  in  House  &  Garden's 
traveling  architectural  exhibit. 


Molded  of  Celanese  Lumarith  (cellulose  acetate),  these 
Courtley  shaving  bowls  are  richly  colored,  shatterproof, 
light  weight  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 


probably  do  the  most  g<K)d,  sprc‘adiii}»  the  news  that 
“plastics”  are  not  one  thing  but  many,  and  all  ol  them 
different. 

The  .Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  has  many  long- 
range  programs  under  consideration  or  under  way  for 
a  mass  attack  on  the  prejudices  and  misinformation 
that  exist  everywhere  about  plastics.  But  this  course 
which  it  sponsors  at  New  York  University,  though  a 
comparatively  small  project,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  successful,  as  it  is  certainly  the  simplest  and  most 
direct,  of  all.  Some  of  the  good  results  achieved  this 
winter  are  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  this  first 
semester  the  .Society  arranged  for  a  top  expert  in  the 
field  to  deliver  each  of  the  lectures.  I'echnicians,  sales 
managers  and  designers,  the  best  of  the  industry’s 
minds,  have  followed  each  other  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form;  and  this  first  group  of  students  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  its  instructors  than  later  classes  probably 
can  hope  to  be.  But  the  lectures  given  this  winter  at 
N.  Y.  U.  could  easily  form  the  syllabus  for  a  standard 
course  in  plastics  that  could  be  given  in  every  large  city 
in  the  country.  One  improvement  that  it  rests  with  the 
retailers  themselves  to  make  is  for  more  of  the  top  mer¬ 
chandising  minds  to  offer  themselves  for  instruction. 


Soil<RMittant  Fabrics  Arriv* 

One  of  the  promised  wonders  of  the  "postwar  world” 
has  finally  arrived.  Back  in  the  spring  of  1945  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  exjx.'rts  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  who 
yield  to  nobody  in  their  ability  to  whet  the  public 
hunger  for  marvels,  told  the  world  about  a  plastic  treat¬ 
ment  for  fabrics  that  would  make  it  p6ssible  just  to  wipe 
them  clean  instead  of  having  them  laundered,  but 
would  not  change  the  look  or  feel  of  the  fabric  in  any 
way.  This  fall  manufacturers  started  production  of  the 
processed  fabric;  and  last  month  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  put 
on  sale  in  New  York  the  first  large  shipment  of  table¬ 
cloths  so  treated.  A  thin,  completely  transparent  coat¬ 
ing  of  vinyl  butyral  is  applied  on  one  side  of  the  cloth. 
It  leaves  the  apjX'arance  of  the  fabric  unaltered,  but 
pro\  ides  a  surface  completely  resistant  to  soil.  .Spilled 
food  can  be  wiped  tip  with  a  damp  cloth,  leaving  a  clean 
surface.  Grime  can  similarly  be  wiped  oil  the  whole 
non-absorbent  surface.  Laundering  is  required  at  in¬ 
tervals  because  the  uncoated  under-surface  of  the  cloth 
naturally  picks  up  soil  in  the  usual  way;  and  the  ex- 
jjerimenters  at  Monsanto’s  plant  who  tested  the  coated 
fabric  under  household  service  conditions  determined 
that  once  in  six  weeks  of  use  w’oiild  be  the  usual  laun¬ 
dering  requirement. 

At  Paine’s  in  Boston  last  month,  there  was  introduced 
a  whole  line  of  decorative  fabrics  with  this  stain-resist- 
ant  coating.  In  addition  to  table  cloths  and  place  mats 
the  line  (Gaytex,  by  Fisher  Plastics  Gorp.)  includes 
drapery  and  slipcover  fabrics  in  about  20  designs,  in 
various  cottons,  and  rayon  faille. 

The  soil-resistant  character  of  these  fabrics  and  the 
ease  with  w’hich  spots  and  stains  can  be  w’iped  off  make 
pastel  decorative  schemes  wholly  practical,  as  they  never 
have  been  before.  The  life  of  the  fabrics  is  increased 
because  they  do  not  have  to  be  laundered  so  frequently 
and  also  because  the  tough  vinyl  butyral  coating  in  itself 
increases  their  durability. 

The  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wife  is  one  of  surefire  prac¬ 
ticality  and  economy,  once 
she  has  been  convinced  by- 
inspection,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  positively  does  not 
give  the  fabric  an  undesir¬ 
able  shine  or  a  slick,  slip¬ 
pery  feel.  The  only  cau¬ 
tion-in-use  warnings  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  these:  (1)  when 
the  treated  fabric  has  been 
laundered  it  should  lie 
ironed  on  the  uncoated  un¬ 
der  surface,  and  (2)  the 
fabric  should  be  laundered, 
not  dry  cleaned. 

It  is  likely  that  the  wide 
application  of  this  process, 
with  its  tremendous  sales 
appeal,  will  not  show  up 
until  something  like  a  nor¬ 
mal  competitive  situation 
has  been  re-established 
among  fabric  suppliers.  But 
when  that  does  happen,  it 


i4  new  lamp  shade  ma. 
terial,  called  “Clairene”,  is 
made  of  glass  fiber  bonded 
and  surfaced  with  the  plas¬ 
tic  Thalid.  The  material 
gives  improved  light  trans¬ 
mission,  is  easily  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water. 
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TOYS.  Ideal  Novelty  and  Toy  Com¬ 
pany;  Knickerbocker  Sales  Company; 
Irwin  Corporation;  A.  C.  Gilbert  Com¬ 
pany;  Lionel  Corporation;  Plastic  Art 
Toy  Corporation  of  America. 


HARDWARE  .  Hallowell  Tools;  Su: 
ley  Tools;  Stanley  Blue  Ribbon  Ritcht- 
Cabinet  Hardware;  Plomb  Tools;  Millt: 
Falls  Tool  Company;  Bridgeport  Rhir.^ 
Line  Tools;  Forsberg  Whale  &  Viklr. 
Lines  of  Tools. 


COSMETICS.  Rex 


Revlon;  Ziei 
feld  Creations;  Lucien  Lelong;  Chen  Yi 
La  Cross;  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer;  Courik 


BATHROOM  FURNITURE. 

Gleitsman’s,  Inc.;  Standard  Tank  & 
Seat  Company;  F.  W.  Whitney  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 
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Made  with  a  Celanese*  Plastic”  is  a  phrase  that  means  more  to 
the  consumer  every  day.  It  is  an  indication  of  quality  .  .  .  and  an 
effective  sales  stimulant.  Celanese  Plastics  Corporation,  a  division 
of  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  180  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  N.Y.,  producers  of  the  cellulosic  plastics  sold  under 
the  trademarks;  LUMARITH*,  FORTICEL*,  CELCONt, 
CELLULOID*  and  VIMLITE*. 


LAMPSHADES  •  Johnson  Plastic 

Light  Corporation;  Paul  Hanson  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  Van  Qe£f  Lamps;  Edward  P. 
Paul  Company. 


HANDBAGS.  Rex  Products;  Koret, 
Inc.;  Bienen-Davis,  Inc.;Josef  Bags; 
Coblentz  Bag  Company. 


FOUNTAIN  PENS  &  PENCILS. 

Eversharp,  Inc.;  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Com¬ 
pany;  Scripto  Manufacturing  Company; 
David  Kahn,  Inc. 


OPTICAL  GOODS  &  SUN 
GLASSES.  Anu 


:rican  Optical  Com¬ 
pany;  Polaroid  Corporation;  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company;  Bay  State  Opti¬ 
cal  Company;  Shuron  Optical  Company; 
Optical  Products  Corporation;  May  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company;  Willson  Products. 
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seems  certain  that  textile  goods  throughout  the  store 
will  carry  this  improvement.  Decorative  window 
shades  made  of  fabric,  aprons  and  pinafores,  bed¬ 
spreads,  curtains,  all  these,  and  many  more  items,  are 
logical  candidates  for  the  vinyl  butyral  treatment. 
Work  gloves  made  of  fabric  coated  with  vinyl  butyral 
are  already  reaching  the  market. 

Polytliyln*  A  N«w  Utility  Material 

Plastic  sheetings  with  which  the  retailer  is  familiar 
have  so  far  all  been  in  the  vinyl  category.  These  are  the 
materials  that  have  app)eared  in  shower  curtains,  bowl 
covers,  baby  pants  and  similar  items  and  that  have  been 
sold  during  the  past  year  by  the  yard.  It  is  the  vinyls 
too  that  have  been  used  in  handbags  and  in  other  items 
where  they  replace  scarce  and  high-priced  leather.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  have  learned  to  speak  of  “supported”  and 
■“unsupp>orted”  films  have  generally  been  talking  about 
vinyls.  (In  passing,  they  have  also  blamed  vinyls  as  a 
family  for  some  of  the  unfortunate  experiences  they 
have  had  with  “plastic”  handbags.  The  material  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  kept  busy  explaining  that  improper 
formulations  and  the  use  of  substitute  plasticizers  were 
at  fault.  Experience  has  made  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  very  wary,  and  as  a  result  the  mistakes  in  this 
field  appear  to  be  on  the  wane.  The  increasing  avail¬ 
ability  of  first  class  materials  should  be  reflected  in 
more  serviceable  merchandise.) 

There  is  now  appearing  on  the  market  another  type 
of  sheeting  made  of  the  plastic  called  polyethylene 
(Du  Pont  trade  name:  Polythene.)  This  is  a  translu¬ 
cent  film,  instantly  distinguishable  from  the  vinyls  be¬ 
cause  of  its  w’axy  feel.  It  will  compete  with  the  \  inyls  in 
many  uses.  It  is  economical  because  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  flexible  without  the  addition  of  a 
plasticizer,  and  because  it  can  be  extruded  in  wider 
sheets  for  its  thinness  than  any  other  material.  It  has  a 


tains.  Neither  can  it  be  printed  economically.  In  tear 
resistance  it  is  inferior  to  the  vinyls  and  so  stitching  is 
not  recommended  for  it.  .As  it  appears  on  the  market 
retailers  should  in  general  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  an 
excellent  utility  material,  not  especially  suitable  for 
uses  in  which  the  decorative  element  is  desired.  Ad- 
vantages-in-use  for  the  customer:  (1)  Heat-resistant, 
(2)  Water-resistant,  (3)  .Acid-resistant.  (4)  Solvent  re¬ 
sistant  at  room  temperature,  (5)  Slowburning^ 

Polyethylene  can  also  be  molded,  and  molded 
tumblers  of  extraordinary  flexibility  are  being  made  of 
it.  Refrigerator  bowls  made  of  this  plastic  can  actually 
be  pushed  into  any  odd-shaped  corner  that  a  crowded 
shelf  affords,  and  will  spring  back  into  shape  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  removed. 

New  Forms  of  Nylon 

Another  material  soon  to  appear  in  the  sheeting  and 
film  family  is  nylon.  This  is  still  in  the  research  stage. 
Like  polythene  it  is  flexible  at  very  low  temperatures. 
In  heat  resistance  it  will  outclass  all  other  plastic  sheet¬ 
ing  materials,  with  a  top  service  temperature  of  2,50  to 
280  degrees.  The  chief  outlook  for  this  material,  which 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  nylon,  is  as  a  replacement 
for  leather.  It  can  be  given  the  exact  grain  pattern  of 
any  leather,  and  will  offer,  according  to  Dr.  R.  B.  .Akin 
of  Du  Pont,  50  to  100  times  the  durability  of  the  best 
leather  known.  To  industrial  uses,  as  in  machine  belts, 
it  will  bring  tremendous  advantages  of  economy  and 
durability.  In  addition  to  its  very  great  abrasion  re¬ 
sistance,  the  nylon  sheeting  has  the  advantage  of  high 
moisture  transmission.  Because  of  this  quality,  wrist 
watch  straps  made  of  it  are  not  only  practically  wear- 
prcKjf,  but  are  also  comfortable.  The  same  quality  has 
been  found,  in  experimental  use,  to  solve  the  one  im¬ 
portant  disadvantage  of  plastic  shoes.  Eventually, 
nylon  that  looks  like  leather  will  appear  in  luggage, 
briefcases,  wallets,  etc.,  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 


wider  range  of  service  temperatures 
than  the  vinyls,  its  heat-resistance 
being  about  30  degrees  higher. 
There  is  already  on  the  market  a 
transparent  table  cover  made  of 
polyethylene,  which  can  be  used 
over  fine  cloths,  protecting  them 
from  hot  dishes  and  providing  a 
non-absorbent  surface  from  which 
spilled  food  can  be  wiped  off  clean. 
Because  of  the  material’s  stability  in 
hot  water,  it  is  now  being  used  for 
bathinettes,  which  will  appear  in 
the  consumer  market  very  soon. 
.And  since,  at  the  other  extreme, 
polythene  remains  flexible  at  lower 
temp)eratures  than  the  vinyls  it  is 
an  improvement  for  bowl  covers, 
w’hich  will  not  become  brittle  if 
used  in  the  refrigerator. 

There  are  uses  for  which  the  fJoly- 
■ethylene  sheeting  is  not  suitable  as  a 
competitor  for  the  vinyls.  The  waxy 


feel  in  itself  is  not  pleasant.  The 
material  does  not  have  the  draping 
quality  that  vinyls  have  when  prop>- 
erly  plasticized  for  use  as  shower 
curtains  and  bathroom  window  cur¬ 


Tenite  (cellulose  acetate)  is  used  for 
the  pressing  parts  and  juice  funnel  of 
this  modem  fruU  juicer  because  it 
won't  corrode  or  discolor.  The  handle 
of  the  ice-crusher  has  a  Tenite  button. 


On  the  theory  that  if  you  want  to  tise 
your  new  fountain  pen  under  water 
you  should  be  able  to  see  what  you're 
writing,  here  is  a  waterproof  flashlight 
with  a  phosphorescent  case  of  Lustron. 
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MORE  DEPARTMENT  STORES  have 

switched  to 


in  LESS  TIME 

than  to  any  other 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  .\dding  Machines  ,  .  . 

Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies. 

One  Park  .4venue  •  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Underwood. ..  Sjjeeds  the  World’s  Business 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Machines  now  being  delivered.  Let  us 
show  YOU  how  this  new'  Sundstrand  Machine 
can  save  money  and  eliminate  the  peak  loads 
at  your  store.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full 
information.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  today. 


Underwood  Corporation  nrdga-ij» 

One  Park  .Avenue 
3iew  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Pleaee  send  a  copy  of  the  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  booklet 
which  gives  full  details  about  the  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Posting  and  Control  System.  .Also  please  send  literature  which 
fully  describes  the  neit-  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine. 

.Aame  and  Title _ 

Store _ 


Copjrifbt  IMB  Uadrrwond  Corpontton 
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Dynamic  Distribution  in  a  Free  Economy 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


125  sales  promotion  men  generally 
turn  up  lor  the  NRI3GA  conven¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  125  cogent  opinions 
about  public  relations  will  be 
aired. 

The  smaller  store  owners,  who 
always  bring  the  Ireshest  attitude 
and  the  most  urgent  spirit  ot  lact- 
(inding  to  convention  meetings  will 
meet  for  three  sessions  of  their  own. 


.\s  usual,  they  will  be  joined  by  re¬ 
tail  executives  from  stores  of  greater 
volume,  who  find  these  discussions 
just  as  pertinent  to  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  For  example,  they  can  pick 
up  just  as  many  useful  ideas  as  the 
smaller  store  men  expect  to  on  the 
very  serious  question  of  conserving 
ami  using  capital  intelligently  dur¬ 
ing  this  transition  from  boom  times 
to  work-a-aday  retailing. 


.\mong  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion’s  several  sessions  on  specific  di¬ 
visions  of  the  store  there  will  be  an 
all-day  meeting  on  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Retailers,  preparing  for  a 
shift  of  sales  emphasis  from  soft 
goods  to  the  durable  home  furnish¬ 
ings  lines,  intend  to  enter  I’S-l?  forti¬ 
fied  as  far  as  possible  against  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  prewar  errors  in  this  field. 
Fhe  program  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  isolate  for  inspection  the 
factors  that  make  for  success  in  ap¬ 
pliance  retailing,  and  the  errors 
that  can  wreck  the  ofx.'ration.  Other 


Thursday  Morning,  January  16  10:00  A.M. 

Georgian  Hoorn 

EMPLOYEE  COMPENSATION  AND  PRODUCTION 

Chairman:  S.  J.  FOSDICK,  Personnel  Director 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Another  joint  session  sponsored  by  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Croups,  comprising 
open  forum  discussions  on  employee  compensa¬ 
tion  methods  and  rates,  changes  in  commission 
plans,  special  bonus  arrangements,  profit-shar¬ 
ing  programs  and  other  salary  administration 
problems.  Discussion  leaders  will  be  announced 
later. 


Keystone  Room  10:00  A.M. 

BUILDING  MAXIMUM  VOLUME 
IN  MAJOR  APPLIANCES  AND  RADIO 

Chairman:  DAVID  L.  EDELMUTH,  Manager 

Major  Appliances  and  Radio  Departments,  Cimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.  Store  Croup,  and  Chairman,  NRDGA 
Major  Appliance  and  Radio  Committee 

How  Can  We  Get  Our  Share  of  the  Business? 

The  Over-all  Picture  —  As  seen  by : 

a — An  Outstandingly  Successful  Appliance  Retailer 
J.  B.  OGDEN,  Manager 

Electrical  Appliance  Departments,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

b — A  Nationally  Advertised  Brand  Manufacturer 
JOHN  M.  OTTER,  Sales  Manager 
Radio  and  Television  Division,  Philco  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

c — “The  Man  Who  W'rote  the  Book”  on  Private  Brand 
Merchandise 

HERMAN  PRICE,  Vice-President 
Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Company,  (formerly. 
Manager,  Major  Appliance  Division,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.) 

Discussion  — 

An  excellent  time  to  ask  these  speakers  your  questions 
and  to  “talk  things  over.” 

F.veryone  is  invited  to  participate. 


Thursday  Noon,  January  16  12:00  Noon 

Penn-Top 

CONFERENCE  TO  ELIMINATE  GARMENT 
AND  TEXTILE  FAULTS 

Joint  Luncheon  Meeting  with  Textile  Square  Club 
and  NRDGA  Technical  Committee 

Chairman:  HARRY  REIMER,  Editor 

Daily  News  Record,  New  York,  and  President,  Textile 
Square  Club 

Co-Chairman:  CHARLES  W.  DORN, 

J.  C  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y,,  and  Chairman, 
NRDGA  Technical  Committee 
Speakers:  ALBERT  JOHNSON,  Manager 

Better  Business  Bureau,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LEW  HAHN.  General  Manager 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
MRS.  CAROL  WILLIS  MOFFATT, 

Member,  Board  of  Directors 

The  American  Standards  Association,  and  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Teacher-Retailer  Cooperation,  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council 
GEORGE  P.  FULTON,  Director  of  Research 
National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners 

Reservations  are  limited  and 
should  be  made  in  advance 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  16  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

SMALLER  STORES  CLINIC 

Chairman:  ALFRED  MOFFATT,  General  Manager 
R.  H.  Muir  &  Company,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1947  —  The  Store  Plant  —  Its  Relation  to  Profitable 
Volume 

DAVID  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Store  Analyst 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

1947  —  What's  Ahead  for  the  Boys'  Departments? 
TED  CAHN,  Owner 
The  Boys’  Outfitter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1947  —  Fashion  Merchandising 

MISS  TORE,  of  Tobe  and  Associates,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Open  Forum  Discussion  on  What  the  Smaller  Stores 
Must  Do  to  Hold  the  Ground  Gained  in  the  Past 
Four  Years. 
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merchandising  sessions  are  designed 
to  help  retailers  sustain  as  far  as 
possible  their  record  volumes  in 
ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods.  One 
of  retailing’s  biggest  responsibilities 
is  to  help  in  the  restoration  and  in¬ 
crease  of  serviceability  in  textile 
merchandise,  and  one  of  the  con¬ 
vention  events  will  be  a  conference 
on  this  subject  between  the  Textile 
Square  Club  and  NRDGA’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee. 

Convention’s  climax  will  be  the 
Thursday  night  banquet— a  retail 


tradition  tenderly  regarded  by 
NRDGA’s  old-timers  and  happily 
adopted  by  the  newer  recruits. 
Here  the  retail  trade  comes  together 
in  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
size  and  solidarity,  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  This  year’s  toastmaster  will 
be  Edward  N.  Allen,  president  of 
Sage  .\llen  8c  Co.,  and  the  sjjeakers 
will  be  William  S.  Street,  president 
of  Frederick  8c  Nelson,  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Everitt  M.  Dirksen  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Probably  there  is  no  organization 


of  business  men  in  existence  that 
puts  a  higher  value  than  NRDGA 
members  do  on  the  exchange  of 
exp>erience  and  opinions.  Wartime 
proved  to  them  beyond  any  doubt 
that  mutual  conlidence  and  mutual 
service  can  work  miracles.  Now  that 
they  are  free  to  turn  back  to  their 
own  business  it  is  their  commonly- 
expressed  desire  that  the  same  co¬ 
operation,  the  same  pooling  of  ex¬ 
perience  should  be  continued.  This 
36th  of  their  conventions  will  ren¬ 
der  that  service  in  full  measure. 


Thursdayr  Afternoon,  January  16  2:00  P.M. 

Georgian  Room 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  T.  CARL  BROWN,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  North  Carolina 

Using  Distributive  Education  to  Build  Employee  Value 
Training  the  New  Employee 

MARGARET  LOOS,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  Ohio 

Training  the  Regular  Employee 

ARNOLD  ZOPF,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
St.  Louis 

Management  Training 

A.  D.  ALBRIGHT,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  Tennessee 


Keystone  Room  2:00  P.M. 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  JOB — 

IN  MAJOR  APPLIANCES  AND  RADIO 

Chairman:  DAVID  L.  EDELMUTH 
Specific  Merchandise  and  Merchandising  Problems 
Refrigerators 

DAN  PACKARD,  Sales  Manager,  Kelvinator 
Radio  and  Television 

DANIEL  B.  LUNT,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 
Jordan,  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Washing  Machines 

W.  F.  LINVILLE,  General  Sales  Manager 
Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Electric  Ranges 

JOHN  F.  McBRIDE,  Sales  Manager,  Range  Division 
General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Operating  the  Over-all  Department  — 

a — Selecting,  Training,  Paying,  Supervising  Salesmen 
b — Promoting  Appliance  and  Radio  Departments 
c — Servicing  Major  Appliances  and  Radios 
JOHN  BANIGAN,  Manager,  Appliances  and  Radios. 
Allied  Department  Stores,  New  York 

Open  Forum 
December,  1946 


Thursday  Evening,  January  16 

Grand  Ballroom 


7:00  P.M. 


l^etaiie 

^.^nnuai  ^ant^uet 


Toastmaster:  EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  President 

Sage-Alien  and  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Past  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 


Speakers:  WILLIAM  S.  STREET,  President 
Frederick  and  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Honorable  EVERITT  M.  DIRKSEN,  M.C. 
Representative  from  the  Sixteenth  District,  State  of 
Illinois 


It  is  requested  that  reservations  be  made  in  advance 

• 

EARLY-BIRD  SESSIONS 

This  year,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  mem¬ 
bers  representing  stores  in  similar  volume  classifica¬ 
tion  to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  informal  discussion  of  questions 
not  covered  by  the  regular  sessions,  a  series  of 
Early-Bird  Sessions  will  be  held  each  morning. 

.As  the  title  suggests,  these  discussions  will  begin 
promptly  at  8:30  A.M.  and  end  at  9:30,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  mornings,  in  the 
following  rooms: 

Grand  Ballroom — Representatives  of  stores  with 
annual  volume  under  $1,000,000; 

Georgian  Room — Stores  with  annual  volume  over 
$1,000,000  and  under  $5,000,000; 

Keystone  Room — Stores  with  annual  volume  of 
$5,000,000  and  over. 

Three  meetings  for  each  group  will  provide  re¬ 
tailers  with  an  added  opportunity  to  exchange 
information  and  make  the  (Convention  of  -even 
greater  benefit  to  their  stores. 
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Goings  On 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Morgan  Expansion  Continuos 

The  expansion  program  at  the  Hen¬ 
ry  Morgan  Co.,  Montreal,  continues 
to  add  more  major  departments  to 
the  growing  list  of  relocated  and 
enlarged  facilities.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tion  is  the  sporting  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  complete  line  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  equipment  embracing  all 
spmrting  activities.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  new  setup 
is  the  winter-ojjerated  golf  school 
with  practice  and  pro  facilities  en¬ 
abling  mashie  wielders  to  keep 
swings  grooved  during  the  snow  sea¬ 
son.  The  ski  shop  has  added  to  its 
staff  of  professionals  and  now  offers 
floor  demonstrations  of  downhill 
and  jumping  techniques,  tips  on 
waxing,  and  expert  advice  on  choice 
of  equipment.  Racquet  re-stringing 
and  ski  edging  are  other  features  of 
the  department’s  service  to  Morgan 
customers. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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in  price-marking  merchandise  .  .  .  legibly  .  .  . 
with  absolute  accuracy  .  .  .  and  without  damaging  or 
smudging  any  merchandise  upon  which  a  price-ticket  is 
affixed  —  is  a  big  order  for  any  price-marking  system. 

These  MONARCH  advantages  certainly  fit  into  your  mark¬ 
ing  room  picture  —  to  step  up  production,  to  reduce  price¬ 
marking  costs!  Monarch  machines  are  available  for  the 
marking  of  simple  tickets,  tags  or  labels  for  small  specialty 
stores,  as  well  as  for  large  stores  requiring  millions  of 
legible  and  accurate  price-tickets  of  practically  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  and  size. 


HOBBY 


Why  miss  a  good  bet?  Now  is  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  start  a  profit-making  model 
and  hobby  section.  Surveys  show  nation 
turning  to  hobbies  as  never  before.  De¬ 
sirable  type  of  traffic.  We  will  help  you 
get  started  and  are  equipped  to  serve  all 
your  needs. 


Inquire  about  a  guaranteed-profit  Polk- 
serviced  department. 


The  Monarch  line  Includes  the  Monarch  "Super- 
Advanced”  Pin-On  Machine,  the  Monarch  "Special,” 
the  Monarch  "50”  Price-Marking  Machine,  the  Mon¬ 
arch  "Junior,”  hand  operated  or  motor  driven,  the 
Monarch  Jewelry  and  Book  Ticket  Marker,  hand  or 
motor  operated,  the  Monarch  "Pathfinder”  and  the 
Monarch  Re-Price  Marker.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  how  your  business  can  benefit 
from  these  machines! 


LEASED 

DEPARTMENTS 

We  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  a 
limited  number  of  additional  hobby 
o[>erations  in  1947.  Our  experienced 
orgfanization  has  a  successful  back- 
gpround  in  many  leading  stores.  Con¬ 
sult  our  brokers,  The  Lauber  Co., 
Booth  X,  NRDGA  Show,  225  W.  34th 
St.,  NYC. 


When  you  think  of  hobbies,  think  of 
Polk’s.  Visit  our  experimental  retail  store 
and  showrooms,  314  Fifth  Ave.,  between 
31st  &  32nd  — just  2  blocks  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel.  BRyant  9-9034. 

POLK’S 

MODEL  CRAFT  HOBBIES 

World’s  Leading  Hobby  House 


The  Monarch 


World’$  tor^Dst  Mamrfarfwws  and  DUtrlbofori  of 
Mf  cfcondlin  Mca-Morklng  fqolpmanf  and  SngpHgp 


Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON,  OHIO*  Los  Angolos,  Calif, 
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f  You  don’t  nee<l  4-leaf  clovers  when  you  stay  at  the 
t  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  for  we  never  leave  your  comfort 
up  to  luck.  Your  room  has  just  almut  everything  you 
want  .  .  .  big,  restful  chairs,  a  radio,  scientifically 
planne<l  lighting,  even  a  reading  lamp  on  your  IkhI. 


And  you  won’t  have  to  hold  a  lucky  rabbit’s  foot  to 
•  get  a  good  night’s  sleep  .  .  .  the  famous  Pennsylvania 
lje<ls  will  take  care  of  that!  Their  sleep-pr<Mlucing,  8iJ7- 
coil  spring  mattresses  are  so  comfortable  you  prolwibly 
wouldn't  lie  able  to  stay  awake  if  you  wanted  to. 


J  Hang  up  your  horseshoe!  You're  in  luck  with  some- 
thing  NEW  in  every  Pennsylvania  bathroom  ...  an 
adjustable  shower  head  that  will  get  yon  wetter — better 
than  any  you’ve  ever  trie<l.  You  can  pick  just  the  spray 
you  like  best.  regular  spray,  as  above  .  .  . 


,  ...  or,  for  a  stinging  needle  spray,  turn  the  handle  on 

#  the  shower  head  and  brace  yourself!  When  you’ve  had 
enough,  another  flip  of  the  handle  brings  a  gentle  flood 
spray.  There's  always  plenty  of  hot  water  and  piles  of 
snowy-white  towels  at  the  Pennsylvania. 


5. 


If  yo«i  really  are  lucky,  you  might  even  get  a  bedroom 
equippe<l  with  a  telerision  set!  It’s  another  Statler  in¬ 
novation,  and  while  there  aren't  many  such  rooms  yet 
— every  guest  at  the  Pennsylvania  can  enjoy  the  tele¬ 
vision  sets  in  the  Cocktail  Lounge. 


hotel  . 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SHARE  A  MEAL  — SAVE  A  LIFE! 
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McCrMry  Health  Plan 

James  McCreery  and  Co.,  New 
York,  has  adopted  the  general  medi¬ 
cal  plan  of  United  Medical  Service 
for  payment  of  doctors’  fees  in  the 
home,  office  and  hospital,  the  first 
department  store  in  New  York  City 
to  do  so.  Under  this  program  the 
store  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  hospitalization  for  its  more 
than  one  thousand  employees  who 
have  six  months  or  more  of  com¬ 
pany  service. 


Docorotor  on  Whools 

Homefurnishings  service  has  risen 
a  notch  at  Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  drap>ery 
shop  on  wheels— curb  service  at  its 
best.  A  Studebaker  chassis  has  been 
refitted  to  provide  working  space 
for  two  seamstresses  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  drapery  making  equipment. 
Measurements  are  taken  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home,  the  material  cut  and 
fitted  inside  the  rolling  shop  and 
delivery  made  the  same  day. 


Twelve  selling 
floors  in  the 
beoutiful  G.  Fox 
&  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
and  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  ot  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Type  Centrol 
Desk  con  be 
handled  by  from 
onetoeight 
operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness 


Since  1905 

LAMSON  TUBES  have  kept 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY. 


Old  Mad*  N*w 

The  current  needlework  window 
display  plan  of  the  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
tern  Company  is  being  presented  in 
60  key  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  The  promotion,  now  in  its  final 
weeks,  features  needlework  samples 
of  new  modern  design,  including 
such  display  items  as  children’s  dres¬ 
ses,  blouses,  wall  pictures,  towels 
and  linens. 


•  •  • 

Hartford^  Conn. 

#  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  .  .  .  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  1946 — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq,  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor  . . .  2400  employees! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rooms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  typfc  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system! 

#  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor— 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  service 

system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand  as  new 
needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and  today,  forty 
years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of  new  and  original  equip¬ 
ment  helps  the  store  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
country’s  finest  department  storesl 


Training  Films 

Getting  around  in  manufacturing 
fields,  we  continue  to  be  impressed 
with  the  interest  that  many  well 
known  companies  are  displaying  in 
the  need  for  better  selling  training. 
They  seem  not  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  early  enthusiasm  manifested 
so  widely  when  all  of  us  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  road  to  prosperity  in 
the  postwar  period  ran  directly  t» 
more  and  better  selling.  Never  in 
a  like  p>eriod  have  we  been  invited 
to  see  so  many  new  and  interesting 
training  films  prepared  by  manu¬ 
facturers. 

One  outstanding  film  that  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  many  stores 
is  the  one  developed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company. 
Here  is  a  film  that  spends  all  of  its 
time  in  an  effort  to  develop  all-over 


PUN  NOW  for  lilt  Firtiirt  of  Your  Busimtt 
(  THE  FREE  ROOK  ''Complatiiig  tha  Sala'' 
k  SHOWS  HOW.  Seiid  for  yo«r  copy  today. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

SCO  LaiRMHi  St.,  SyracHM  1,  N.  Y. 
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retail  selling  with  no  attempt  to 
grab  publicity  for  Cash  Register 
products.  This  film  was  reported  in 
an  earlier  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Another  recent  one  is  by  the  Dye¬ 
stuff  Division  of  Du  Pont.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  and  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  dyeing  which  should 
help  salespeople  do  a  better  selling 
job  on  merchandise  where  fastness 
of  color  is  an  important  factor. 

Demand  Creator 

I'he  Electric  Institute  of  Washing¬ 
ton  has  released  plans  in  detailed 
booklet  form  for  its  electrical  shop 
ping  center  now  in  the  process  of 
construction.  The  program  calls  for 
the  nation’s  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  non-commercial  display  of 
electrical  merchandise.  Nothing 
will  be  for  sale.  Its  purpose  will  be 
to  create  the  desire  for  ownership 
and  to  foster  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  types  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  .\n  estimated  65,000  visitors 
monthly  are  expected  at  the  new 
center  which  will  be  manned  by  a 
specially  trained  Institute  staff. 
Membership  of  the  Institute  in¬ 
cludes  manufacturers,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  contractors  and  utili¬ 
ties. 


"Where 
Rainbows  Begin” 


Your  Salespeople  Will . . . 

enjoy  this  new  sound  slideiilm 
that  dramatises  the  fundamentals  of 
good  retail  salesmanship.  And  your 
business  will  benefit 


Without  any  charge  or  obligation, 
this  slideiilm  will  be  shown  to  any 
size  group  of  salespeople.  Running 
time:  25  minutes.  Contact  your  local 
"NCR"  branch  office,  or  write  Mer¬ 
chants  Service — 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

Dayton  0,  Ohio 


Aw  J,  — 


V  1  betier  merchan 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELDPES 
332  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7.  Pa. 
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Building  Rear-of-Store  Traffic 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
shoplifters  are  often  spotted  this  way. 

A  major  objection  to  a  balcony  or  mezzanine  office 
concerns  the  time  and  energy-consuming  steps  for  users 
in  comparison  with  a  street  floor  location.  However, 
these  added  physical  efforts  can,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
be  reduced  by  some  inter-store  mode  of  communication, 
be  it  private  telephone,  public  sound  system  or  walkie- 
talkie. 

The  willingness  of  the  customer  to  leave  or  enter 
the  store  from  the  rear  hinges  on  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors.  Undeniably  the  ideal  set-up  is  a  two-way  store— 
the  easy  and  natural  way  in  which  to  diffuse  traffic  from 
front  to  rear,  and  from  rear  to  front. 

First  and  foremost  is  a  rear  street  or  alley  outlet  and 
inlet. 

Let  us  follow  the  shopper  wh*  decides  to  use  the 
rear  exit.  Does  she  abruptly  face  some  steps  as  she 
opens  the  door?  Not  so  good,  especially  in  bad  weather. 
These  steps  should  be  replaced  with  a  ramp,  the  con¬ 
structional  costs  of  which  will  be  recovered  by  (1)  les¬ 
sened  resistance  to  using  the  rear  as  an  exit  or  entrance, 
and  (2)  reduction  in  mental  shocks  or  physical  injury 
through  Ojjening  the  rear  door  and  not  expecting  one 
or  more  steps. 

Once  outside,  the  shopper  may  find  that  her  friends 
or  relatives  who  pre-agreed  to  pick  her  up  in  their  car 
at  a  specific  time  have  not  arrived  at  the  store’s  rear 
parking  lot.  She  will  then  appreciate  canopied  protec¬ 
tion  against  snow,  rain,  sleet,  or  the  severity  of  the 
summer  sun. 

The  tedium  of  waiting  with  overhead  protection 
from  the  weather  will  be  relieved  by  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  two-way  show  windows 
at  the  rear  of  the  store.  This  is  why  we  advocate  cut¬ 
ting  windows  into  the  blank  wall  at  this  location,  with 
attractive  displays  in  them. .  These  display  windows 
will  be  shallow,  since  the  two-way  arrangement  will  cut 
the  depth  in  two.  One  half  will  confront  the  shopper 
as  she  stands  inside  the  store,  while  the  other  half 
will  face  the  shopper  as  she  stands  outside  the  store. 
Dividers  will  break  the  display  expanse  for  the  two 
fronts. 

If,  while  hovering  outside  the  rear  entrance,  the 
woman  catches  a  flash  of  a  rat  or  mouse,  she  will  be 
scared  from  using  the  rear  as  an  exit  on  future  occasions. 

To  avoid  such  a  situation,  there  must  be  100  p>er  cent 
cooperation  among  retailers  on  the  same  block  about 
rodent  control.  A  single  store  careless  with  its  trash  and 
garbage  by  storing  it  in  open  containers  will  destroy  the 
good  work  of  neighboring  stores  using  rat-proof  en¬ 
closed  containers. 

Educating  Customers  to  Use  the  Back  Door.  Inducing 
people  to  use  the  rear  exit,  instead  of  backtracking  to 
the  front  entrance,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  minority,  an  educational  undertaking.  In  this  the 
salesforoe  can  help— and  help  a  lot.  Many  times  daily 
salespeople  are  asked  for  directions  for  reaching  nearby 
destinations.  When  a  store  has  a  rear  exit  which  event¬ 
ually  leads  into  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  the  inquir¬ 


ing  shoppers’  destination  is  in  that  direction,  the  sales- 
jierson  might  so  inform  her,  stressing,  too,  that  she  will 
save  many  steps,  and  avoid  Main  Street  congestion  by 
using  the  rear  exit.  While  rearward  bound,  it  is  quite 
likely  the  shopper  will  make  pauses  at  the  displays  en 
route,  and  purchase  something  from  them. 

If  it  is  harder  to  induce  most  people  to  leave  from 
the  rear,  it  is  far  harder  to  get  them  into  the  habit 
of  entering  from  that  direction.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  the 
alley  or  back  street  driveway  must  be  cleaned  up— and 
kept  that  way.  Painted  backs  of  stores  are  often  seedy 
in  comparison  with  their  fronts.  A  typical  Main  Street 
rear  alley  in  a  town  near  our  home  reveals  barrels  and 
cartons  of  trash,  ashes  and  garbage,  some  of  it  scattered 
to  the  wind.  Back  windows  of  some  stores  are  barred 
like  prisons.  Some  back  doors  are  “adorned”  with 
“keep  out  of  here”  or  “do  not  enter”  signs. 

Such  negative  approaches  need,  after  a  thorough 
cleaning-up,  such  positive  signs  as  “This  Way  into 
Blank’s  Store”  and  “Easy  Parking  by  Following  the 
Green  .Arrows.” 

Clearance  Mart  Out  Back.  Behind  one  small  town  store 
is  an  open  lot,  with  which,  it  dawned  on  the  owner,  he 
might  accomplish  the  following  results  in  fine  weather: 

1 .  Sell  clearance  odds  and  ends,  farmer- 
rharket  style,  from  a  rustic  stand. 

2.  Temporarily  increase  or  permanently  in¬ 
grain  the  habit  or  custom  of  using  the  side 
street  giving  access  to  the  open  lot— and 
the  back  entrance  of  his  store. 

It  went  over,  the  first  time,  in  fine  style.  Subsequent 
repeat  performances  have  produced  increases,  for  the 
fame  of  this  mart  was  spread  by  the  all-reliable  tell-a- 
woman  circuit. 

Beautifying  the  Rear.  Evidence  is  to  hand  that  zoning 
will  be  more  rigid  in  the  years  to  come.  It  will  be  the 
backwash  from  the  automobile  highway  “slums”  of  the 
late  prewar  years.  The  aftermath,  too,  of  temporary 
wartime  housing  developments.  It  will  also  be  aimed 
at  the  p)Ostwar  jerry  building  efforts  of  speculative  de¬ 
velopers.  Above  all,  the  growing  desire  for  beautified 
communities,  utilizing  all  the  latest  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  making  houses  cleaner,  lighter  and  more  com¬ 
fortable. 

Retailers  will  be  obliged  to  respect  these  esthetic  con¬ 
siderations.  No  retailer  can  expect  to  do  business— a 
flourishing  business— with  prospective  customers  who 
are  antagonized  every  time  they  view  the  ugly  or  un¬ 
kempt  rear  of  his  store. 

Just  before  the  war  a  row  of  five  attractive  stores 
went  up  in  a  new  suburb.  The  rear  of  these  stores  faced 
a  street  of  beautiful  Colonial  homes.  This  builder,  a 
local  resident  himself,  respected  the  wishes  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  making  the  rear  of  the  stores  in  a  Colonial 
design.  All  the  woodwork  is  of  white  trim;  while  there 
are  brass  knockers  on  the  rear  entrance  doors. 

For  delivery  service,  vehicles  use  a  driveway  flanked 
by  a  lawn  with  shrubbery.  Each  store  from  the  rear  so 
closely  resembles  an  adjacent  home  exterior  that  the 
local  realtor  has  actually  received  both  rental  and  sales 
inquiries  from  visitors. 
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changed  over,  and  the  service  improved,  to  meet  the 
greater  demand  of  present  conditions. 

In  many  office  buildings  a  changeover  to  Otis 
Peak-Period  Control  has  made  possible  faster  and 
more  efficient  elevator  service  —  in  a  number  of 
cases  even  w  ith  few  er  elevators. 

An  Otis  survey  of  your  elevator  needs  is  the 
first  step.  For  the  finest  in  vertical  transportation 
tomorrow,  call  Otis  today. 


•  Many  business  firms  (like  families)  have  had  to 
“double  up”  .  .  .  crowd  extra  personnel  into  offices 
alfeady  cramped  because  of  inability  to  rent  addi¬ 
tional  space. 

Many  apartment  buildings  are  housing  twice  the 
number  of  residents  for  which  they  were  planned 
. . .  hotels  are  using  every  foot  of  available  space  to 
accommodate  the  unprecedented  flood  of  travelers, 
sightseers  and  harried  home-hunters. 

In  such  over-populated  buildings,  passenger 
traffic  may  have  become  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
satisfactorily  by  the  original  elevator  equipment. 

There  is  a  proven  remedy  for  this  condition.  It 
is  Otis  Elevator  Modernization.  Hundreds  of  out¬ 
dated  or  inadequate  elevator  installations  have  been 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 
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Illustrating  the 

policy  of 

modernization  with 


minimum  investment 


For  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marldng- 
room  procedure  without  expensive  change - 
overs.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's 
basic  policy — "Modernization  with  Mini¬ 
mum  Investment". 

Dennison  Pinning  Machines  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  pohcy.  Speedily,  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  print  and  attach  tickets  to  a  vast 
range  of  controlled  and  non-controlled  mer¬ 
chandise — from  aprons  to  undershirts. 

The  latest  model,  9E,  for  instance,  prints 
the  new  thre»-part  tickets  with  one  setting 
of  type  and  brings  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
chine  marking  to  a  still  wider  range  of  con¬ 


trolled  merchandise.  Like  its  running  mate, 
the  7E,  it  also  prints  one  and  two-part  tickets 
— with  one  setting  of  type.  If  smedler 
tickets  or  tickets  that  need  not  be  re-marked 
are  sufficient,  the  long-accepted  standard 
model  A  is  the  answer.  The  model  or  com¬ 
bination  of  models  for  you,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to 
apply  merchandise  control. 

The  Pinning  Machines — like  all  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment — conform  to  speci¬ 
fications  laid  down  by  marking-room  opera¬ 
tors  themselves.  Each  model  has  been 
designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  modem  merchandising. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST..  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS 
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IT  WILL  ALSO  MAKE  MONEY 


quicker  construction 

eartier  revenue 


quicker  changes 

to  stay  modern 


To  be  blunt,  the  only  justification  for 
Q-Floors  is  to  increase  revenue. 

Q-Floors  pay  off  in  two  ways:  They 
are  Quick-In  and  they  provide  Quick- 
Change,  electrically. 

Quick-In:  Q-Floors  cure  steel,  cut 
to  fit.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in 
half  a  minute.  Q-Floor  goes  in  prac¬ 
tically  as  fast  as  the  steel  frcimework 
goes  up,  providing  an  immediate 
working  platform  for  all  other  trades. 
The  over-all  result  reduces  building 
time  20  to  30%.  To  you,  this  means 
money  saved — revenue  begun  earlier. 

Quick-Change:  The  steel  cells  of 
Q-Floor  are  crossed  over  by  race¬ 
ways  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire 
exposed  floor  offers  electrical  avail¬ 
ability.  Every  six-inch  area  can  be 
tapp^  for  an  outlet.  Complete  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  outlet — exactly 
where  you  want  it,  anytime  you  want 
it — takes  htercilly  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  innumerable  electrical  develop¬ 
ments  which  threaten  stores  with 
continuous  alterations,  hold  no  threat 
to  Q-Floor.  Selling  floors  and  non¬ 
selling  floors  can  be  switched  over¬ 
night.  Q-Floors  protect  your  store 
from  electrical  obsolescence. 


FLOOR 


O-Floor  Fittings  may  be  seen  at 
any  General  Electric  construction 
materials  distributor’s. 


ALSO  AVOID  WATER  AND 
DIRT  DAMAGE 


Construction  is  dry,  dust-free,  quiet, 
quick,  noncombustible,  clean  and 
uncluttered  by  forms  or  shoring.  For 
an  annex  or  mezzanine,  Q-Floor  tre¬ 
mendously  reduces  possible  dcunage 
to  merchandise  from  water  and  dirt. 
Price?  Right  in  line!  In  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  having  Q-Floor.  Talk 
to  your  architect,  or  a  Robertson  rep¬ 
resentative.  But  consult  your  Robert¬ 
son  office  about  delivery  date.  For 
literature,  please  write: 


THE  EASIEST  THING  FOR  A  BUILDER  TO  FORGET: 
FLOORS  ARE  WHAT  A  BUILDING  IS  FOR 


2410  ForiMrs  Basil  BaiMiag,  Fittsborfli  22,  FeMsyKroais 
Offkas  is  SO  Priacipol  Citias,  WarM-Wid«  BaiMiag  Sorvin 
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f  WHEREVER  YOU  GO- 
YOU  SEE 

BURROUGHS  MACHINES 


Practically  every  Burroughs  machine  you  see  in  busi¬ 
ness  vras  purchased  because  it  best  met  the  needs  of 
the  user  .  .  .  provided  the  most  advanced  features — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operation — the  most  complete  and 
usable  facts  and  figures.  For  Burroughs  has  always 
been  alert  to  changing  needs  of  business  .  .  .  and 
quick  to  meet  them  with  new  machines  and  features. 


Today,  this  alertness  is  more  evident  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  permeates  the  Burroughs  organization  through 
its  entire  producing  and  operating  structure.  It  is  a 
force  that  will  give  special  character  to  the  Burroughs 
machines  and  features  of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  force  that 
will  keep  Burroughs  first  in  machines,  in  counsel,  in  service. 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  AAACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 


FmURMO,  ACCOUNTMO,  STATISTKAL  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHMES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAMTBIANCE  SBtVKE  •  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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i  he  story  told  ulxive  is  contained  in  our  iMmklet 
entitled,  “They  Kept  Her  In  The  Dark”.  Discover 
how  you  can  obtain  the  power  to  prevent  losses 
due  to  dishonesty,  and  at  the  same  time,  build 
a  sales  organization  that  is  tops  in  efficiencv.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  IxMtklet. 


T  he  sttiry  told 
below  should  give  cause  for 
thought  to  every  businessman  interested 
in  reducing  losses  and  building  etficiency.  Let 
the  salesgirl  tell  the  story  in  her  own  way. 


“I  worked  in  a  department  store  as  a  sales¬ 
clerk  for  live  years.  This  was  the  lirst  position 
in  which  I  hainlled  other  people’s  money.  In 
my  previous  employment,  I  did  not  handle  cash 
—I  was  never  confronted  with  temptation. 

“Occasionally,  while  1  was  making  sales  and 
handling  money  as  a  salestlerk,  I  had  failetl, 
through  carelessness,  to  carry  out  the  company’s 
store  rules.  Yet,  at  no  time,  ditl  anyone  in  author¬ 
ity  ever  call  my  attention  to  these  careless  vi<»la- 
tions.  Because  of  this,  1  had,  from  time  to  time, 
thought  how  easy  it  woultl  be  to  take  money  on 
sales  without  being  detected.  At  no  time  ditl  the 
store  executives  or  my  superiors  inftnm  me  that 
I  was  being  tested  so  that  I  could  determine 
whether  or  not  I  was  carrying  out  the  company’s 
rules  and  regulations.  For  a  period  of  three 
years,  I  tot>k  money  from  customers  which  I  ilid 
not  record  whenever  I  made  sales,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself.  I  t(M>k  during  this 
|)eri<Kl,  approximately  S4200.(M). 

“When  I  was  asked  the  question  by  one  <)f 
the  executives  of  the  store,  ‘What  do  I  think 
the  store  executive  should  have  done  to  have 
made  me  think  twice  before  I  started  my  theft’, 
my  answer  to  them  was  this:  ‘I  shoiihl  have  l>een 
informed,  together  with  all  other  salespeople, 
that  we  were  being  tested.  Whenever  a  mistake 
or  a  violation  occurred,  we  should  have  been 
spoken  to  about  it.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  if 
this  had  l)een  done,  I  WOULD  NOT  HAVE 
TAKEN  THE  CIHANCIES  THAT  I  DID! 

“I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  should  be 
done  with  ail  people  in  the  retail  business  who 
are  constantly  handling  other  people’s  money.” 


W  Branch  offices  coast  to  coast  •  Available  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 
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